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WITH COETEZ IN MEXICO. 



ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN BY ELISE L. 
LATHROP. 



I. 

In January of the year 1619, a heavily laden 
vessel sailed along the southern coast of Cuba 
toward the harbor of Trinidad. After the Span- 
iards had settled Hispaniola, or Hayti, they de- 
voted their attention to the large neighboring 
island Cuba, or Pemandina. The Indians were 
vanquished in a number of campaigns, and settle- 
ments were founded, as well as several gold mines 
opened on the island. The new colony flourished, 
and its governor, Velasquez, continued with great 
zeal the explorations of his predecessors toward 
the west, in the Gulf of Mexico. 

But this ship, wliicli sought to reach the har- 
bor of Trinidad, was bent on no voyage of discov- 
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ery. The owner of this vessel, Sedeno by name, 
was a wealthy merchant who did a thriving busi- 
ness with the territory already discovered. Now 
he had on board his ship all kinds of utensils and 
supplies for the settlers of Trinidad, as well as the 
mines, which were situated near the town. He 
was in a good humor, for the sky was clear and 
Trinidad not far away. He smiled with satisfac- 
tion as he stood on deck gazing at the distant 
coast of the island, and calculated how much 
money this trip would bring him in. 

Aside from him stood a young Spaniard, with 
black curly hair and handsome face. He stood 
there absorbed in thought, with his quiet, grave, 
in fact almost melancholy bearing, affording a 
striking contrast to the gay crowd of sailors and 
other passengers. 

Sedeno's glance fell upon the young man ; the 
owner of the ship now for a while seemed lost in 
thought himself ; then he smiled in his usual man- 
ner and went up to the passenger. " Well, we will 
soon land, Mr. Ramusio," he said, addressing him. 
" Cuba has a great future before her. She is pros- 
perous; cities spring up like mushrooms on the 
island. All sorts of people are needed there: field 
laborers, mechanics, soldiers, and also cultured 
men who can wield the pen. The latter are rarest 
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there and in demand. Now, you have studied in 
Salamanca, Mr. Ramusio ; it will therefore be easy 
for you to find a suitable opening. I know the 
chief magistrate of Trinidad. He is a good swords- 
man, but he is not skilled in handling the pen ; 
he will be glad of a talented young man as his 
private secretary. I am sure of it. Rely upon 
me. The salary will not be large at the start, but 
the influence of such a position is not to be de- 
preciated. The ordering of supplies—you under- 
stand me, Mr. Ramusio. You know that I do an 
extensive business with Trinidad, and I am no 
niggard. I know how to show my thanks when 
any one puts in a good word for my wares." 

The man's flow of words was interrupted by 
the cry of a sailor: " Sail in sight! " 

"That is no merchant marine," said the ship- 
owner; "it is a light cruiser, probably one of the 
fleet which Velasquez fitted out to enter into trade 
negotiations with the distant gold lands in the 
west, of which Grijalva has brought news." 

" She is coming toward us," said the steersman. 

"Let her come on," replied the ship-owner. 
" Perhaps they need something we could accom- 
modate them with, Spanish wine and such like, 
which soldiers are very fond of, and a trade on 
the way is not to be despised." 
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The two ships came nearer and nearer. 

"Castile's flag floats from the mast!" he con- 
tinued. "Let us hope that the gentlemen are 
sufficiently provided with gold and good notes of 
exchange ! " 

"She is armed to the teeth!" cried the pilot. 
" It almost looks as though she were giving chase 
to us. Are there pirates in these waters ? " 

" Nonsense ! " said Sedeno reassuringly to his 
sailors. " It is a Castilian ship." 

" And those are Spanish balls which challenge 
us to lay to," said the pilot in alarm, for at this 
moment there was a flash from the side of the ad- 
vancing ship, and a ball flew over the mast of the 
merchantman. This shot was like lightning from 
a clear sky. The sailors stood there in horror; 
they were not prepared in the slightest for an at- 
tack, and before the startled men recovered their 
composure and the perplexed Mr. Sedeno could 
give the necessary commands, the enemy, as though 
fallen from the sky, already stood on board the 
vessel. 

A young man perhaps twenty-four years old, of 
chivalrous appearance, was the leader of the at- 
tack. His first act was to ask for the captain of 
the ship. 

Sedeno was pointed out to him, standing near 
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the mast with lowered sword. The supposed 
leader of the pirates went up to him. 

" Do you not recognize me, Mr. Sedeno ? " he 
asked. " I am Sandoval of Cortez' army. I must 
beg you to accompany me to Trinidad, where you 
will learn further particulars from Hernando Cor- 
tez himself." 

" Indeed, sir," replied Sedeno, " this invitation 
astonishes me. I am bound directly for Trini- 
dad." 

" Then it will be so much the easier for you to 
fulfil my request," said Sandoval. " You will be 
kind enough to sheathe your sword and deliver it 
into my keeping until we reach Trinidad. Your 
brave sailors will doubtless follow your example." 

" Sir, by what right do you make us prisoners ? 
Bethink you that I, as well as you, am under the 
protection of the king! " 

" My commander, Hernando Cortez, will explain 
it to you. I am only executing his commands. I 
can assure you that you will be able to come to a 
satisfactory agreement with him. But, as I have 
said, you will learn the particulars from him. May 
I once more request your sword? I hope you will 
not compel me to use force." 

"O Captain Sandoval, your manner is forcible 
enough now. I submit to superior strength, but 
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beware of the king's audiences, which punish pi- 
rates severely," said Sedeno irritably, handing his 
sword to Sandoval. " We are overpowered," said 
he then, turning to his sailors. " Make no useless 
resistance. I call you all to witness this unjust 
occurrence." 

" Cortez ! Cortez ! " said the sailors to each other. 
" Oh, he begins finely ! he captures j)eaceable Span- 
ish ships. It is impossible that Velasquez agrees 
to such proceedings." 

The settlers of Hispaniola, or Cuba, knew Cortez 
well. Born in Medellin in Spain, he had come 
when very young to the new colonies. At home? 
as he was of a delicate constitution, he had been 
destined for a notary, but the sickly boy showed 
little love for books and more inclination for war- 
like pursuits. When as he grew up, contrary to 
expectation, he became stronger, his parents were 
persuaded to let him seek his fortune in the wide 
world, and Hernando Cortez at the age of nine- 
teen bid his fatherland farewell. He went first, 
furnished with excellent recommendations, to His- 
paniola, and was here made notary of the city of 
Agua. When, seven years later, Velasquez under- 
took the conquest of Cuba, Cortez gladly gave up 
his quiet occupation to take part in this undertak- 
ing. Through the entire campaign he displayed 
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an activity and courage which won him his com- 
mander's praise, while his frank, cordial manner, 
his good disi)osition, and gay, witty conversation 
made him a favorite with the warrior. A protege 
and favorite of the governor from that time on, he 
occupied a prominent position in the new colony, 
and finally was chosen as leader of an expedition 
which Velasquez was i)lanning for exploring the 
newly discovered coast of Mexico. 

Cortez devoted himself to the undertaking with 
the greatest zeal; he mortgaged his own estates 
to carry out his preparations more fully; he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining credit of his friends, and now, 
when he was about to set sail, he even sought to 
strengthen his power by capturing Spanish mer- 
chantmen. 

Of this last strange procedure of the young 
campaigner Mr. Sedeno learned further particu- 
lars upon his arrival in Trinidad. He was not 
angry, for Cortez was no common pirate; he paid 
Mr. Sedeno for his ship and cargo with good notes 
of exchange, and when the ship-owner learned 
more fully the adventurous man's schemes, he even 
resolved to invest a considerable sum of money in 
them. His sailors willingly entered Cortez' ser- 
vice, and many of the passengers were persuaded 
to enlist as soldiers. 
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The young Spaniard Pedro Ramnsio, for whom 
Sedeno had wished to obtain a position as secre- 
tary, was also given the choice of exchanging the 
pen for the sword. He stood thoughtfully before 
the commandant's quarters, above which the flag 
floated. It was of black velvet embroidered with 
gold, with a red cross upon blue and white stripes, 
and the inscription in Latin: "Friends, let us 
follow the cross, and under this sign, if we have 
faith, we shall conquer! " 

Ramusio remembered that this inscription was 
taken from that of the holy banner of the Em- 
peror Constantine, and his thoughts flew far back 
into the past. Then some one tapped him on the 
shoulder. He turned and saw an old soldier 
standing near him. ^ 

" Does not this flag impress you, young man ? " 
said Jie to Ramusio. " See, that is true that is 
written upon it. Our commander is right. We 
sail out into the far, unknown seas to conquer 
a mighty realm ; but w^e win not gold alone, w^e 
wish to accomplish something greater — we wish to 
spread the Christian belief all over this New 
World. I tell you our undertaking is a holy 
crusade, in which every good Christian should 
participate." 

Ramusio nodded. 
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" Tell me, young friend/' continued the old sol- 
dier, " why have you come to Cuba ? Have you 
relatives or friends here ? " 

" No, I am a perfect stranger here," replied Ra- 
musio, " and do not know what to begin." 

" So you have left your home without plan or 
aim! You seek adventures. Ha! then Heaven 
has been propitious to you. Cortez needs soldiers, 
and you wear a sword at your side. Join us and 
you will not regret it. You can believe old Juan 
de Torres." 

Ramusio was silent. 

" I have watched you for a long time," contin- 
ued the old soldier. " You have a grief on your 
mind. Believe me, a soldier's life will dispel it. 
I do not know for what reason you have left Cas- 
tile, but in the New World you can begin a new 
life. By the point of your sword you can win for 

yourself a new future. Will you dream here, 

« 

plant sugar-cane, sweat in a counting-room, or 
work in the gold mines? Is it not far better to 
go out to fight with us, to win high honors and 
dignities, and to return some day to Spain a war- 
rior crowned with honors and laurels?" 

Tlie young man was inspired with no enthu- 
siasm bv the words of the old soldier, but when 
the latter held out his right hand and said. 
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" Comrade, shake hands ! Come into camp with 
me! " he replied, slowly laying his right hand in 
that of Torres: "Life has no value for me. It is 
all the same to me where I end it. Yon wish to 
spread the Gospels — that is a lofty purpose. I fol- 
low you ; lead me to the camp ! " 

" I am very glad," cried the old swordsman, tak- 
ing the recruit by the arm. " You will soon be- 
come more lively in our society; I wager it, my 
son." 

The zeal with which Cortez carried on his prep- 
arations and the manner in which he made him- 
self a favorite with the soldiers and influential 
men seemed dangerous to the governor; he re- 
solved to place some one else at the head of the 
expedition. But when Cortez heard of this he 
set sail, and only after long months did news 
reach the colonies of the first results of the expe- 
dition. 

After he had sailed around Yucatan he pro- 
ceeded toward the great state of Tabasco, and 
here, after a victorious battle, he received more 
accurate accounts of the more j)owerful king- 
dom of the Mexicans far to the north. 

On the 21st of April, 1519, he landed with his 
entire force at the site of the present city Vera 
Cruz, and here for the first time he encountered 
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the Aztecs, that Indian race which at that time 
had subjugated the people of Mexico. He was 
received in a friendly manner by the inhabitants 
.along the coast, and for the first time heard of a 
mighty ruler, Montezuma, whose capital was built 
upon the plateau in the interior and whose gov- 
ernor ruled the coast country; he also learned 
that in the interior there was a superabundance 
of gold, and expressed a wish to meet the gov- 
ernor. 

Until the latter should appear he built a for- 
tress on the sandy shore, placed cannon upon a 
hill, and now awaited the arrival of the strange 
dignitary. The inhabitants meanwhile streamed 
out of the thickly populated interior in troops to 
see the wonderful strangers. They brought fruits, 
vegetables, flowers without number, timber, and 
many utensils made according to the customs of 
the land, also small gold objects and other orna- 
ments. Some they gave, others they exchanged 
for the wares of the Spaniards, so that the camp 
was thronged with a gay crowd of all ages and 
both sexes, and resembled a fair. 

After two days the Indian governor appeared 
himself, bringing gifts to the Spaniards. They 
consisted of ten loads of fine cotton, different 
mantles of strange feather- work, and a wicker 
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basket filled with gold ornaments, all calculated 
to give the Spaniards a lofty idea of the wealth 
and mechanical skill of the Mexicans. 

Cortez, for his part, gave the governor several 
gifts for Montezuma: a richly carved and painted 
arm-chair, a crimson turban upon which was fast- 
ened a gold medal with the image of St. George 
and the dragon, and a quantity of necklaces and 
bracelets of glass beads, which, in a country where 
glass was unknown, had the appearance of true 
jewels. At this meeting Cortez declared that he 
had come personally to deliver a message from his 
king to Montezuma, and begged to know when he 
could wait upon his majesty. 

Both parties watched each other with great in- 
terest, and Cortez noticed that one of the Indians 
even sketched the clothes and weapons of the 
Spaniards upon linen. These figures were the 
famous picture-writings of the Aztecs, and when 
Cortez learned that the painted report was destined 
for Montezuma, he resolved to display his troops 
to the Indians in the most advantageous manner. 
The horses called forth the greatest astonishment 
in the Mexicans, as the larger domestic animals 
were wholly unknown to them. Cortez, therefore, 
exercised his cavalry upon the beach, where the 
moist sand afforded an excellent footing for the 
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horses. The Indians watched in astonishment the 
bold, quick movements of the little troop, consist- 
ing of seventeen riders; the dazzling swords, the 
piercing ring of the trumpets filled them with 
wonder — but at the same time Cortez had his 
cannon discharged. When the king's envoys saw 
the smoke and fire which proceeded from these 
terrible machines, and heard the whistle of the 
balls through the trees of the adjacent forest as 
they shattered the branches, they were alarmed. 
According to an old saying of their people, the 
gods of the Aztecs were to be of fair complexions 
and to come in magic ships from the eastern sea 
to their land, and these strangers were white and 
had instruments which belched forth thunder and 
lightning! 

Luckily for Cortez and his comrades, at that 
time they believed in Mexico that the old proph- 
ecy was fulfilled. This fact smoothed the way for 
them, through this was the courage of the princes 
shaken, so that their manner to the Spaniards was 
uncertain. But the Spaniards noticed that here 
they would encounter more dangerous opposition. 
They found here no undisciplined throng as in the 
Antilles. The Mexicans had a disciplined army. 
Their soldiers wore a thick cotton garment which 
light weapons could not easily penetrate. The 
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leaders' breasts were also protected by gold or sil- 
ver shields. They wore wooden helmets some of 
which were inlaid with silver and adorned with 
feathers. The army was divided into regiments 
of eight thousand men, and these again were sub- 
divided into companies of from two to three hun- 
dred. Their weapons consisted of swords, lances, 
clubs, bows and arrows, and especially slings, in 
the handling of which the Mexicans were ex- 
tremely skilled. 

Cortez' forces consisted at that time of four 
hundred infantry, seventeen cavalry, ten pieces of 
heavy and four of light artillery. With these he 
could not venture to attack a ruler who could 
place hundreds of thousands in the field. But Cor- 
tez soon learned that unity did not prevail in 
Montezuma's great realm. The tribes were some 
conquered but ready at any moment to throw off 
the yoke of the Aztecs, others at war with them 
or openly hostile. Upon this Cortez built his 
plans of conquest; he must win allies, and grad- 
ually he did win them. 

The first to ally themselves with him were the 
Totonacs, who lived along the coasts. Here, near 
Cempoalla, he built a city and left a guard there. 
He himself marched on to Mexico, but he broT^e 
the promise he had given the governor, Velasquez, 
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by allowing himself to be chosen general com- 
mander and governor of the new settlement, and 
dispatched an embassy to the King of Spain with 
the petition that he be confirmed in his dignity. 

On the march to Mexico the Tlascalans, a brave 
independent tribe, were the first to oflfer resistance. 
There was a desperate struggle, prolonged for 
many days, in which Cortez even lost two horses, 
but on the 5th of September, 1619, he won a deci- 
sive victory, chiefly through the use of his cannon, 
and when Cortez' Indian friends now declared 
that the Spaniards were Montezuma's enemies, the 
Tlascalans entered into an alliance with him which 
in the course of the campaign, in spite of vario^is 
mishaps, lasted most remarkably. 

Now Cortez pushed on, apparently as a friend 
of Montezuma. But when he arrived in the great 
city of Cholula, famous for its gigantic temple, he 
learned that Montezuma had treacherously laid a 
snare for him. The Spaniards were to be received 
amicably, but upon leaving the city were to be at- 
tacked. Cortez anticipated the traitors. When 
the chief men of the city had assembled for a cere- 
monious reception before the quarters of the Span- 
iards, they were suddenly greeted with discharges 
of cannon and were cut down by the soldiers. At 
the same time the Tlascalans attacked the city 
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and plundered it until ordered to desist by Cor- 
tez. The Spaniards here learned for the first time 
the full enormity of the human sacrifices offered 
by the Aztecs. In Cholula there were about four 
hundred sacrificial piles, and huge cages made of 
massive beams, in which men and boys were fat- 
tened for sacrifice. The horrified Spaniards burned 
the huge temple to the ground, destroyed the 
cages, set free the sacrifices, and dismissed them 
to their homes. 

From here Cortez crossed the mountain range 
and reached the plateau of Mexico, in which the 
capital city of Tenochtitlan, like Venice, was built 
in a lake. The Spaniards had not expected to 
find such power and such civilization as they here 
found, and filled with astonishment, on the 8th of 
November, 1519, they marched into Mexico. Mon- 
tezuma himself came to meet them in boots with 
golden soles, and greeted them solemnly. He 
assigned the Spaniards the great palace of the 
dead King Axayacatl as quarters, and Cortez' 
first care was to change this palace into a kind 
of fortress. 

For a week Cortez treated with Montezuma, 
whom he wished to induce to recognize the King 
of Spain as lord of the realm. But when he per- 
ceived in what high esteem Montezuma was held 
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by the people, who showed him an almost idola- 
trous reverence, he made a plan to capture the 
king and detain him a kind of hostage. A treach- 
erous scheme which one of Montezuma's officers 
on the coast had carried out against the Span- 
iards gave Cortez the welcome pretext. Accom- 
panied by a trusty guard, he went to the king's 
palace and forced Montezuma to return with him 
to the Spanish quarters. Montezuma was here 
treated with kingly honors, and he had inter- 
course with his people, whom he still nominally 
ruled over. 

But Cortez instituted an investigation of the 
treachery. The Aztec governor who had partici- 
pated therein was sentenced to death and exe- 
cuted in the palace of the Spaniards, and Monte- 
zuma, as originator of the treachery, was punished 
by being forced to wear chains for a time. After 
this humiliation Cortez left him free to return to 
his own palace, but the humiliated ruler preferred 
to remain vwith the Spaniards. He and his chief 
subjects took the oath of allegiance to the King of 
Spain. Montezuma declared that the prophecy of 
the nation was fulfilled, and closed his speech to 
the chief lords of his realm with the words: 
" Prom this time, therefore, obey the great King 
Charles as your natural lord, and the general also 
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who represents him. Pay him the taxes which 
you have paid me, and serve him as you have 
served me." 

The wish of the Spaniards was therefore ful- 
filled. They had succeeded surprisingly quickly 
in becoming masters of the land, and, accompanied 
by native officers, they travelled through the 
whole length and breadth of the kingdom, col- 
lecting taxes and receiving tribute for the King of 
Spain. No one gave them any trouble ; they re- 
turned laden with gold and silver to the capital, 
and Montezuma himself added to this tribute 
other valuables from his private treasures. 

" These ornaments," Cortez himself wrote to the 
Emperor Charles, '' are, aside from their value as 
metals, invaluable, owing to their novelty and 
peculiar form. No prince in the world has such. 
Everything that Montezuma has seen on the earth 
or drawn up from the depths of the sea is imi- 
tated, at his command, in gold, silver, jewels, or 
feathers in the most perfect manner possible. He 
has had made, from my drawings, crucifixes, 
medals, ornaments, and necklaces in the European 
style. Besides, Montezuma has given me a great 
quantity of cotton stuflfs of extreme beauty, both 
in color and work, tapestries for churches and 
houses, coverlets made of cotton and rabbit skins, 
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as well as twelve magnificently painted and deco- 
. rated blowpipes." 

Thus the Spaniards revelled in the possession 
of the treasures, which were greater than all those 
which had been sent to Spain by earlier explorers. 
But one thing failed to make the triumph com- 
plete : the conversion of the jbeople to Christianity. 
This must not be too forcibly demanded, and they 
tried to convince Montezuma and his highest 
nobles of the godlessness of the terrible heathen 
religion of the Aztecs. But while apparently 
threatened by no danger from the conquered Ind- 
ians, Cortez suddenly saw himself forced to de- 
fend his possessions from the Spaniards. 




IL 

A BRiOHT spring day in the year 1520. In the 
Indian city Cempoalla, near the eastern coast of 
Mexico, Pamphilo Narvaez had made his quarters. 
He had been sent by the governor of Cuba to 
bring the faithless Hernando Cortez back to obe- 
dience; this bold adventurer who had proposed 
acquiring the wonderful kingdom of the Aztecs on 
his own account, without dividing the winnings 
with Governor Velasquez, who had fitted out the 
expedition. 

Narvaez was still a long distance from Cortez, 
for this bold man at that time was in the capital 
city of Mexico, in the old Tenochtitlan of the 
Aztecs, where he had imprisoned the king Mon- 
tezuma. Near Cempoalla rose the " city " of Villa 
Rica de Vera Cruz, founded by the Spaniards, the 
" wealthy city of the true cross," which at that 
time consisted of a few fortified houses. There 
Knight Sandoval ruled in Cortez' name; he had 
defied Narvaez' imperious demand, and had had 
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his messengers strapped to the backs of Indians 
and taken to Tenochtitlan, so that they might 
personally deliver their messages to the conqueror 
of the land. Meanwhile Narvaez pitched his camp 
in the city of Cempoalla, in order to rest and ob- 
tain information of the country. 

In a wide hall, a public building of the Indians, 
a number of hie* warriors sat feasting gayly, and 
were waited upon by the Totonacs, as the inhabi- 
tants of that region were called. They dined in 
accordance with the old Mexican custom. The 
di-^hes brought in by servant-maids, decked out 
with flowers, were new to them. These men, who 
already were partly acquainted with the greater 
and lesser Antilles and their miserable popula- 
tion, were astonished at the high culture and the 
wealth of the Mexicans, and as they had not fared 
very well on the voyage, the meal tasted good to 
them. 

There was no roast beef nor veal, for such use- 
ful domestic animals were unknown to the Mexi- 
cans, but there was an abundance of venison, all 
kinds of cakes made of corn-meal, and the Indians 
poured out their best drinks into fine drinking- 
vessels for the wonderful white strangers, the chil- 
dren of the sun. Then for the first time the 
Spaniards tasted the cocoa prep^x^^^Afi^^'^js^iSsa.. 
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the chocolatl of the Mexicans. This chocolate 
was served cold with a deliciously prepared froth 
on top. 

" We are dining like princes," cried one of the 
old soldiers. "No wonder that our dear Her- 
nando is not anxious to leave this delightful land. 
How delicious this froth is ! One must open his 
mouth wide to make it easier to take in. Let it 
gradually dissolve and slide imperceptibly down 
into the stomach. How it satisfies one ! One dish 
of it is really sufficient to strengthen a man for a 
whole day's march." 

" Never mind the sweet froth," cried another 
soldier, Villaf ana by name. " I praise the wine of 
Mexico, which, like our own, makes the blood 
course more quickly through the veins. Beau- 
tiful slave with the black hair, more pulque! 
Pulque — more pulque ! " And he drank a deep 
draught of the fermented sap of the agave. 

After the meal the servants handed around pipes 
and tobacco. 

" One must learn that also," cried Villafana — 
"to drink smoke! " And he practised the art of 
the Mexicans. 

In the back of the hall, meanwhile, the young 
Totonacs were preparing to dance; the music 
began, so totally different from Spanish music. 
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" This I call fine quarters ! " 

" But it is a pity that we cannot understand the 
red men's language." 

"See how gracefully they dance." 

"They are really beautiful, but their features 
have a sad expression." 

The soldiers chatted thus together, and they 
were right, for to this day the expression of the 
Mexican women is sad, mournful, melancholy. 

The repast was at an end, and in accordance 
with the old Mexican custom the guests were 
given articles of apparel and ornaments. 

" What am I to do with this ? " cried the ser- 
geant, who received the most beautiful garment. 
"Bird's feathers fastened to cotton stuff! How 
fine and soft, and how gay the colors are, as if 
painted! It is not adapted for armor, and it 
would be ruined in stormy, rainy weather. My 
dearest," he turned to one of the women, " take 
this as a^souvenir of the old swordsman," and he 
threw the feathery garment over her shoulders. 
He had no eyes for the exquisite work, made of 
the gayest, softest feathers of the Mexican birds, 
and which later excited so much admiration in 
Europe. No other work of American art could 
compare with this feather-work, and only the 
highest chiefs in the land wore gac\?afewt% ^^ N5^^ 
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only in palaces and temples were the curtains 
made of it. 

" They give us tortoise-shell and feathers," cried 
another. " Gold is becoming rarer here. Friend 
Cortez has plucked the Cempoalla hens already ! " 

" Yes, yes ! " Villaf ana said assentingly. " One 
hears the fairy tale of the golden mountain and 
runs to the end of the world; and when the fco3ty 
is divided — what is left for the soldiers? Scarcely 
enough to purchase an estate in Spain." 

"What is that, Villafana?" interposed the ser- 
geant. "In Spain you were a beggar; here you 
live like a prince, you are feared and served like 
a god. Child of the sun, do you believe that we 
have sailed across the ocean merely for gold? 
Here in the new Indies a rich reward is offered 
us — fame and victory. Here one is rapidly 
promoted to captain, knight, and governor. 
You come to the land a poor devil, and you re- 
turn to Castile a knight of the Golden Fleece ! " 

" Enough, enough, Mr. Sergeant," replied Vil 
lafana. " That was what the Genoese Columbus 
preached, and the little bit of money which he 
saved was soon spent in Spain, and the noble Cas- 
tilians whom he had beguiled begged at the doors 
of the king's palace." 

" Do not croak, you black raven ! You should 
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have stayed in Spain if you are so despondent. 
But be converted, you doubting Thomas! Go to 
the first church of New India, and listen to old 
Juan's tales of Montezuma and the treasures which 
have already passed through this city. We 
Spaniards all suffer with a severe kind of heart 
disease. Cortez has recognized this and told 
Montezuma of it, intimating that there is but 
one cure for it — gold. Montezuma cured him 
completely, and our hearts are all diseased and 
must be cured." 

"Bravo, bravo, sergeant!" cried the soldiers, 
strolling out into the open air. Villafana followed 
them slowly, a scornful smile on his lips. He did 
not follow the crowd which turned toward the 
city gate. Slowly he sauntered through the streets 
of Cempoalla to the old temple, in which now a 
flower-laden altar with an image of the Virgin 
rose. Did he go in to be converted? 

Certainly not. He had come to the New World 
to earn money, but with that there was another 
condition. 

In his native city Aranda they were seeking an 
heir. Small-pox had raged there and carried off 
the immensely wealthy nobleman Avila and his 
two sons. Who would have thought that the 
great inheritance would fall to tha ^oort "2^^^ 
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Avila who had sailed with Columbus to the new 
Indies? Since that time nothing had been heard 
either of him or of his little son, whom he had 
taken with him. "They are both dead!" the 
other Avilas had cried, and stretched out their 
hands for the inheritance; but the government 
interposed and took the estates in trust until the- 
supposed heirs should furnish proofs of the deaths 
of Pedro Avila and his son Alonso. Then Villa- 
fana had resolved to cross the ocean and seek 
news in the colonies of the Avilas. If he brought 
back proofs of their deaths, he was sure of a thou- 
sand ducats; if he found them alive, he hoped to 
receive a liberal reward for the good news. He 
had nothing to lose in life. 

He had shipped in one of the vessels which at 
that time sailed frequently to the New World, 
and had landed in Hispaniola. Here he learned 
that Pedro Avila had gone with his son to Cuba. 
Villafana went there and learned that Pedro was 
dead and his son Alonso had gone to the main- 
land with Cortez' men. He was rejoiced at this 
result of his inquiries, had Pedro's death attested, 
and now followed Alonso's traces. His money 
was gone, but he was a strong young man and 
could easily obtain a free passage. The governor 
Velasquez was just then fitting out an expedition 
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which was placed under the command of Narvaez. 
Villafana enlisted among the soldiers; in this 
manner he surely must meet him whom he sought. 

Now he had landed in Mexico, but the two 
parties of Spaniards were hostile to each other. 
Sandoval kept the " rich city of the true cross " 
closed against the soldiers of Narvaez. Repeatedly 
had Villafana looked over the bulwarks; perhaps 
behind that wall was hidden the man he sought. 
Perhaps he had succumbed to the climate, for he 
was a young man of only twenty-four, and, as they 
had told him in Cuba, too weak for the hardships 
and privations of such a campaign. But Villafana 
dared not enter the city, nor did he feel any in- 
clination to be bound fast to the back of an Indian 
and carried before Cortez. He must be patient. 

But when Narvaez now made his quarters in 
Cempoalla, a ray of hope dawned for the seeker. 
He had learned that in the former idol temple of 
the Totonacs an old soldier of Cortez' army had 
remained to guard the image of the Virgin. This 
man who now guarded the church was neutral ; he 
did not give up his position upon the arrival of 
Narvaez, who on his part left him undisturbed. 
Villafana now wished to see this swordsman and 
sexton. Perhaps he could give him information 
of Alonse Avila. 
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The Spaniard soon discovered the teocall% the 
temple, to which steep stone steps led. Once its 
walls had been stained with the blood of human 
sacrifices ; heathen priests in strange magnificence, 
with dishevelled, blood-stained hair, had gone up 
and down the steps; within had stood gigantic 
grimacing idols — ^^all this had changed since Cor- 
tez' arrival. Enraged at the horrible human sac- 
rifices, the Spaniards had rushed up the steps and 
thrown the idols over the steep wall, where they 
had burned them at the foot of the teocalU, The 
heathen had looked on, horrified but powerless, as 
their gods were destroyed, and had bowed trem- 
blingly before the strange white men who had 
proved themselves stronger than their protecting 
spirits. Now the walls of the temple were freshly 
whitewashed, all the bloody traces of the horrible 
sacrifices obliterated, and the flower-dressed image 
of the Virgin had been carried up the steep steps 
to the newly erected Christian altar. The heathen 
priests must change the dark garments which they 
had formerly worn for white ones, and with burn- 
ing candles in their hands accompany the proces- 
sion. The first mass was read, and when Cortez 
turned toward the inland to begin his glorious 
victorious campaign, Juan de Torres remained as 
sexton and proselytizer in Cempoalla. 
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Leaning against the wall of the teocalli, he 
now gazed sharply at the Spaniard who slowly 
aacended the steep steps. "He seems a sly fel- 
low," he murmured between his teeth. "Another 
spy whom that miserable Narvaez has set on my 
heels. Come on, my friend; I will be of great 
service to you." 

Meanwhile Villafana had reached the platform 
of the teocalU and bowed politely. " Have I the 
honor of addressing the noble knight Juan de 
Torres?" 

"That is my name," replied the man addressed; 
"and who honors me with a visit, if I may ask? " 

" Villafana." 

" And from whence? Are you a Castilian? " 

" Aranda is my native city and Castilian blood 
flows in my veins, and I am grieved that here in 
the New World the Spaniards are on hostile tenns 
with each other, instead of clasping each other's 
hands, and with united strength bringing these 
heathen people into the true Church and conquer- 
ing the country for our king." 

" There you are right, Villafana," replied Juan 
de Torres, with a sarcastic smile. " Only Narvaez 
comes too late to conquer the country, for Her- 
nando Cortez is already the master of Mexico, and 
his authority is so great that Spaniards couLi 
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travel through the land alone without needing 
to fear harm, for Cortez holds Montezuma a 
prisoner." 

" All honor to .him ! " replied Villafana. " This 
Cortez is a great leader, and his soldiers are 
brave. Heroes with lion courage who would dare 
to dispute that ! And look you, Juan de Torres : 
our Aranda in Castile can also be proud that 
one of her sons is numbered among these heroes. 
Among Cortez' men is a certain Alonso Avila 
of Aranda, my countryman, to whom I should 
bring greetings from his home. Can you not 
tell me where he is now? I should be very glad 
to see him." 

" Alonso Avila is now with Cortez in Mexico," 
replied Juan de Torres. " You will be forced to 
take a long journey, my friend." ^ 

" I heard that he was somewhat sickly. How 
does he bear the hardships of the campaign? " 

" You are as anxious about him as a father for 
his son," replied the old soldier. "Do not be 
worried — he has gotten over all that. He has be- 
come a stately soldier, and the natives call him 
the morning star, as he is always with his captain 
Alvarado. You have heard of the hero with the 
milk-white face and golden hair? Tonatiuh, which 
is to say the sun, the natives call our Alvarado. 
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He is now the son-in-law of the Prince of Tlascala, 
and his wife has received in holy baptism the 
name Donna Luisa." 

" Many thanks for your information, noble sir," 
replied Villafana. " You have relieved my mind, 
for I was sadly anxious as to the fate of my coun- 
tryman. If you ever see him or find opportunity 
to write to him, pray tell him that Villafaija of 
Aranda longs to embrace him." 

" You can soon satisfy your longing by going to 
Villa Rica de Vera Cruz. There the second Avila 
is stationed under Sandoval." 

"What, has he still a brother alive?" asked 
Villafana in astonishment. 

Juan de Torres laughed. " No, no ; the other is 

only the false Avila, a double of young Alonso, so 

like him that we have often taken one for the 

other ; in time of peace, though, for in the hour 

of battle and danger the two are very different. 

When it is a question of storming the hostile 

forces, one can tell at first sight which is Alonso 

Avila and which Pedro Ramusio; for Alonso 

stands with head thrown back and sparkling eyes 

among the foremost ranks, while Pedro's eyes are 

fixed upon the ground, and he is at the rear. 

But when they sit at table they are so alike that 

one cannot tell them apart. Even theii: NO>Rfc^ ^^ 
3 
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almost identical. In truth, a strange freak of 
nature to create two men so similar." 

A loud confusion of voices, which came from 
the foot of the teocalU^ interrupted Juan de 
Torres. He glanced in that direction and saw 
that a number of Spanish soldiers were about to 
ascend the steps of the temple. Without doubt, 
curiosity drove these soldiers of Narvaez to the 
old sexton of Cempoalla; they also wished to 
learn more particulars of the triumph of their 
countrymen who served under Cortez' banner, and 
Juan de Torres smiled with satisfaction and men- 
tally planned his speech. 

Villafana paid no attention to his newly arrived 
comrades; he leaned against the wall of the 
temple and thought of the strange freak of na- 
ture. As Alonso Avila was alive, he could not 
reckon upon the reward which had been promised 
him at home should he be able to produce proofs 
of his death. He must now try his fortunes with 
the sole heir. That Alonso Avila was a bold 
young man seemed to please him less. " He is an 
adventurer," he thought to himself, " and will not 
willingly leaVe the strange scene of action of a 
Cortez!" Villafana had seen enough of the 
" knights of the conquest " to know what spirit 
animated them. He would have preferred that 
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nature should have given Ramusio's spirit to 
Alonso's body. Then it would have been easy for 
him to induce the fortunate heir to return to his 
home. This search for the heir seemed to threaten 
to prove worse than he had thought. It involved 
him in adventures such as the world had never 
known before, such as until then had been sung 
of by poets alone. 

Villafana's thoughts flew far back to Aranda. 
He remembered distinctly how he had been seized 
as a thief in the house of Martin Avila, the chief 
of the supposed heirs, and how he had sworn to 
do everything if only Martin Avila would not 
deliver him to justice. He was set free, and in 
the days following the arrangements began for 
the return service. Villaf ana must go over to the 
New World and bring back the certificates of 
their deaths. 

Deaths^ " The Avilas may be living in Hispan- 
iola as happy planters, eh, Mr. Martin Avila?" 
This conversation still rang in Villafana's ears. 

"Ko, no," said Martin, frowning gloomily. 
" They cannot be alive. That is clear, and only 
this certificate can be of use to me. If they were 
alive would they not write? No, Villaf ana, only 
with this certificate dare you return." 

" Am I mightier than fate? " reijli^^i X^JiNs&as^sy.- 
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Then Martin Avila laughed aloud. "Do not 
talk nonsense, Villafana. Our bargain concerns 
only the certificate of their deaths, for only this 
can make me the heir. Only for this will I pay 
you a thousand ducats. You are so sly, Villafana. 
You found your way in the dark to my strong- 
box. It is your affair how you obtain the certifi- 
cate in the Indies. I do not know the country. 
I will advance you the money for your travelling 
expenses, and if you come back with the news I 
will pay you a thousand ducats. Say, Villafana, 
where can you steal so much money at once? 
Will you come with me to a notary and have the 
agreement made out? " 

" And if I find Pedro and Alonso alive? " asked 
Villafana. 

" That is your affair what you do then," cried 
Martin. "Oh, yes, they will pay you for your 
trouble too, but bethink you that Martin Avila 
can exchange a word with the judge of Aranda." 

Oh, Villafana had fully understood Martin's 
speech. This honorable Aranda merchant was an 
even greater rascal than the thief whom he had 
caught ; but Villafana was skilled in all branches, 
believed that he was his superior in wickedness-. 

" Pah! " he whispered to himself, " what can he 
do to me if I return with the heir instead of the 
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certificate of death? Has he witnesses? Only he 
and his wife know of the attempt at theft. Who 
will believe them if I return with Alonso Avila? 
' He blackens my character from low revenge.' I 
will tell the judge and he will doubtless believe 
me. But— Martin pays a thousand ducats, that 
is agreed in writing. But what does Alonso pay 
me? That must first be learned. The gold of 
Mexico is very valuable, but the king receives the 
lion's share. Cortez or Warvaez will have their 
part; the chief men, the sun-like fellow Alvai'ado, 
the defiant Sandoval, the bold Olid, and whatever 
the rest of them are called, will not be idle in 
claiming their shares. And the common soldier? 
The poor devil may be happy if he receives enough 
to last in his purse for one week in Hispaniola. 
And the estates of the Avilas in Aranda? There 
stands the castle high on the hill, and as far as 
the eye can see the land belongs to them; the 
mill in the valley, the vineyards on the slopes, the 
cattle in the meadows, the golden grain in the 
fields! And all this has its solid value, and 
need not first be sent over the ocean to Spain! 
Whoever refuses that is a fool, though he have 
his eyes upon the crown of Montezuma ! To be 
sure, there are fools in the world ! " he added, and 
looked about gloomily. At this moixvft\:^t»\sfe^^^ 
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hideous to behold. His head was bent forward, 
and his hooked nose seemed longer, his long fin- 
gers played mechanically with the handle of the 
dagger he wore in his belt, while with his left 
hand he clutched his bushy black beard. His 
mouth wore an evil smile and his eyes stared at 
the ground. 

No one disturbed him in his thoughts, no one 
noticed him. Narvaez' soldiers had formed a 
circle around the old soldier, Juan de Torres, and 
questioned him about Hernando Cortez. At first 
they had talked quite loudly; cutting remarks 
flew from mouth to mouth. 

" He came here with Velasquez' money. He is 
a thief!" 

" From whom did he steal his courage and his 
talent for leadership? " 

"He has broken faith with the governor of 
Cuba." 

" No such thing. He solemnly resigned his office 
and was chosen by the people of Villa Rica de 
Vera Cruz as commander and governor of the new 
colony. He has written to King Charles, who will 
confirm him in his authority." 

" He will be taken away in chains! " 

" Cortez in chains ! Ha ! ha ! he is no Genoese 
like Columbus. A Spaniard ! Spanish blood flows 
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in Hernando Cortez' veins. If you wish to take 
him prisoner, first test the sharpness of your 
swords. If you wish to seize him, first try if your 
heads are fastened firmly enough on your necks ! 
Do you understand? " 

"Eh! and what heroic actions has he per- 
formed?" 

Such questions the soldiers of Narvaez put to 
Juan de Torres, and every time there was a ready 
reply. 

" Let him say ! " cried the soldiers at length, 
and Juan de Torres began to describe with ani- 
mation the first acts of Cortez on Mexican soil. 

Villafana did not hear the story of the landing 
and first meeting with the Aztecs. When he 
awoke from his revery, Juan de Torres was de- 
scribing Cortez' entrance into Cempoalla. 

" We soon left the melancholy, desolate sandy 
stretches of the coast on which we had landed 
behind us. We entered the blessed land of the 
tierra caliente^ the warm zone, and quite a differ- 
ent scene met our eyes. You would surely also 
have been as delighted when you saw the green 
sward, the slender feather palms, the cocoa groves, 
and inhaled the perfume of the vanilla ; you surely 
would also have chased the beautiful deer and 
the proud turkey; you also would \v^N<^^$icsssss?^ 
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the pheasant which so resembles the x>6acock. 
This land seemed an earthly paradise to us, and 
we were the gods who marched into it. Our way 
led through gardens of flowers and orchards ; the 
Indians came to meet us in crowds. Men and 
women, youths and maidens, they crowded around 
us; they were all decked out with flowers and 
strewed flowers in our pathway. The neck of 
Cortez' charger was adorned with wreaths of flow- 
ers, and beautiful girls wound a wreath of roses 
about his golden helmet. But we were ever on 
our guard; marched always in battle array and 
camped in the city with all the precaution of 
war. On the following morning Cortez received 
the visit of the Prince of Totonac. His beautiful 
interpreter, the Indian princess Dona Marina, ac- 
companied him as usual, and then he learned that 
the city of Cempoalla was subject to Montezuma 
and that the Totonacs bore unwillingly the yoke 
of slavery to the victor. Then our general de- 
clared to the prince that we were come in the name 
of our lord and king to help the oppressed and to 
aid right to conquer in the New World. But the 
prince complained of his misfortunes. He talked 
lengthily of the power of the Aztec ruler, who 
lived far away in the mountains in a city built in 
the middle of a lake ; he could lead innumerable 
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warriors out to battle, and all the people trembled 
before him. Then Cortez replied proudly that 
fear was foreign to the Spaniards, and they had 
come into the country as judges, to punish the 
guilty and reward the just." 

"Hush, hush. Sir Juan de Torres," suddenly 
cried the sergeant, interrupting the speaker. " We 
already know in what manner you won the aid of 
the Totonacs. You deceived them and played a 
double game with them and with Montezuma." 

" Do you call a trick of war, the cleverness of 
the commander, deception? " cried Juan de Torres, 
laughing scornfully. " And were you there, that 
you dare judge Cortez' actions? Listen to me 
well, you soldiers. One day strange men entered 
the city. From their proud bearing and their 
peculiar and rich apparel they seemed to be of a 
different race from these Indians. Their dark, 
glossy hair was fastened on the top of their heads 
in a knot. They had bunches of flowers in their 
hands, and numerous servants were with them, 
some of whom carried staves with ropes, others 
fans, with which they protected their masters 
from flies and other insects. When these people 
walked through the city they glanced proudly at 
us and scarcely honored our greetings by the 
slightest reply. The Totonac chiefs iolkr^ <^N5^<sas.^ 
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but in great confusion, and seemed anxiously try- 
ing to conciliate them by every kind of attention. 

" Then our general asked who these strangers 
were, and he learned they were Aztec nobles, offi- 
cers of the king Montezuma, who demanded 
twenty young men and women to slay as sacrifices 
upon the altars* of the capital. Thereupon Cortez 
declared himself the protector of the Totonacs, 
and commanded the chiefs to take these tax- 
gatherers prisoners. That was Christian-like, 
Castilians ! " 

" Oho ! " cried the sergeant. " But then he had 
the nobles taken on board of his ships so that he 
might guard them better, he said. But secretly 
he sent them by a roundabout way to Montezuma, 
to assure him of his friendship. Therefore he 
played a double game : there he appeared as friend 
of the king; here he incited his vassals to un- 
faithfulness. Thus it came about that he won the 
Totonacs for his allies and appeared to Monte- 
zuma as his friend. First your hero broke faith 
with Velasquez, then deceived the Totonacs, and 
lastly Montezuma by taking him prisoner." 

"Do not excite yourselves," meanwhile inter- 
posed one of Narvaez' officers, who had come up 
to the group. "A general must not alone be brave 
in battle, he must know how to practise the de- 
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ceit of warfare upon the enemy, and in truth I 
tell you that this step of Cortez in winning allies 
in the country is an incomparable master-stroke. 
The art is admirable ! Do not forget that if we 
have entered this city without blows of the sword, 
and have been received by the Indians in a friendly 
manner, we have only Cortez' cleverness to thank 
for it. We must learn from him as from a 
• master." 

" That is a speech worthy of a man," said Juan 
de Torres. " I thank you, captain, in the name 
of Hernando Cortez, and I believe the king of 
Castile and Leon will not judge otherwise." 

"We will leave his majesty out of the ques- 
tion," replied the sergeant. " You are both right. 
For it is the custom of the world to reward suc- 
cess a^pne. If one is wealthy, the people bow be- 
fore him and do not ask how he obtained the 
money. But it is not just, and I tell you there is 
also punishment for such actions." 

" Punishment for the conquest of a kingdom! " 
replied Juan de Torres, laughing. " Oh, Mr. Ser- 
geant, you preach to deaf ears J " 

Villafana paid no further attention to the rest 
that the soldiers said. He left the temple and 
^ sought solitude outside the city gates. The world 
does not ask how we obtain wealth. Tt^svli. ^^^sa* 
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the truth, he thought. No matter what means we 
use, if we only reach our aim we win honor. This 
Cortez began by one act of great injustice, and in- 
deed in the colonies it was anticipated that the 
king would confirm him in his dignities and honor 
him. Villafana neglected to recall to mind that 
the great conqueror had a different aim, that he 
wished to overthrow the altars of the blood-stained 
idols and erect the cross in their stead. He found * 
excuse in the commander's conduct for his own 
criminal procedure. "Martin Avila is my To- 
tonac," he thought, " Alonso Avila my Montezuma. 
I must see which of the two I can deceive. It cer- 
tainly would be best to imitate Cortez and force my 
way over both and win the inheritance for myself. 
How would it be if I were to take advantage of 
this strange freak of nature and bring home the 
false Avila, the cowardly Ramusio, to Spain as 
Alonso Avila? This heir would then be my tool, 
must be submissive to me ; he would only appar- 
ently be possessor of the estates, but I should be 
the true master; for the heir would be forced to 
tremble before me lest I should expose him ! Yes, 
he is a master, this Cortez, and we must learn from 
him. But why these plans? Perhaps Mr. Alonso 
Avila is very good-natured and obliging, and will 
pay more for the news than will Martin Avila for 
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the death notice. Perhaps. We must wait and 
go carefully to work, A thousand ducats is really 
far too little for such a' journey across the ocean 
and for a campaign in Mexico." 

He meditated for a long time, talking to him- 
self. " But 1 cannot sit here idle. I must at least 
make Bamusio's acquaintance, so as to know 
whether I can rely upon the man before I learn to 
know the true Alonso Avila, That would at least 
be wise. I must, therefore, obtain ingress to Villa 
Rica de Vera Cruz. Sandoval keeps the gates 
barred. Oh, I will soon open them after Cortez' 
example." He laughed slyly and went into the 
city to the quarters of Narvaez. 
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" You are a sly rascal, "Villafana," said Narvaez, 
an hour later. " Your plan is not bad. Go among 
Sandoval's men and persuade them artfully to 
obey me, the true commander. But I will not 
give you more than three days' time, for after that 
1 will force the defiant fellow to surrender, his 
sword in his hand. Choose the darkness of the 
night as a mantle for your praiseworthy deed, and 
be sure of my thanks." 

Scarcely had Narraez spoken these words when 
there was the noise of hoofs before the house, and 
soon after a soldier rushed into the room. 

The announcement which he brought was brief, 
but it made Narvaez fly into a rage, for it was: 
" Sandoval and his troops decamped secretly last 
night for the mountains." 

At the same time there was a crowd at the gate 
of Cempoalla. Narvaez' soldiers greeted the am- 
bassadors who returned from Cortez. Sandoval, 
as we already know, had had them tied to the 
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backs of Indian bearers. Did they now return 
full of longing for revenge? Not at all. Cortez 
had received them in a friendly manner, and if 
Sandoval had shown them what Cortez' power 
was, the latter had himself convinced them what 
they could expect from his favor. As Spaniards, 
they had made a ceremonious entry into Mexico, 
mounted on horseback, and Cortez had made them 
rich presents of gold. They brought also a letter 
to Narvaez in which Cortez proposed to him an 
alliance and division of the spoils. 

The returned messengers were surrounded by 
the soldiers and forced to describe fully the won- 
ders which their eyes had seen. They were then 
taken to the quarters, and here over the chocolate 
and pulque various groups formed, where the 
newly returned monopolized the conversation. 

" Let us speak in turn," cried one of them. " The 
first marvel that we saw was the valley of Mexico 
itself. After we had descended the mountains we 
reached the broad army road of Iztalapalan, a city 
which the king of the Aztecs built for himself. 
Here for the first time we caught a glimpse of the 
quantity of roads and villages which were built 
in the middle of the lake, of the still greater num- 
ber of settlements on the banks, and the beautiful 
road, straight as an arrow, leading to Mftidsy^* 
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There is not a better one in Spain. Our admira- 
tion indeed rose to the highest pitch, and we told 
each other that here everything was like the magic 
palaces in the 'Arabian Nights,' so lofty and proud 
were the towers, temples, and houses rising up out 
of the water. Some of us even asserted that all 
we saw was but a mirage. Here we were re- 
leased from the Indians' backs at Cortez' com- 
mand, and were quartered in true palaces of con- 
siderable size, surrounded with great court-yards 
paved wdth beautifully hewn square stones, while 
the palaces were built of cedar and other fragrant 
woods. All the rooms were hung with tapestries 
of cotton stuff. 

"The next morning, mounted on horses as 
befitted Spaniards, we rode to the capital city. 
Mexico, or Tenochtitlan, is, like Venice, built in 
the midst of the sea. It is reached by three roads, 
over dams upon which eight riders could easily 
ride abreast. In the dams are numerous cuts, over 
which are wooden bridges. Through these cuts 
the boats can pass from one part of the lake to 
another. But when the bridges are taken up, the 
dam roads consist of numerous island-like por- 
tions of land surrounded by water. It is, there- 
fore, impossible to penetrate to the city." 

" Tl^anks very much," here interposed Villafana. 
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" Then it is also impossible to get out of it should 
thfe Aztecs choose to rise against Cortez." 

" The commander has provided for that," replied 
the messenger; "he has had fleet vessels built 
which lie near his quarters. He can set sail in 
them and leave the city by the lake, but that will 
not be necessary; on the contrary, he fares very 
well there. However, let us tell you what we saw 
from the dams. 

" On the lake tossed many little skiffs in which 
the inhabitants of th^t region bring all kinds of 
supplies and wares to the city." 

"Hold, comrade! " cried another of the messen- 
gers. "You have forgotten the most beautiful 
part of Iztalapalan — the gardens. They occupy a 
huge level tract of land, are divided into regular 
squares, and the paths edged with lattice-work, 
which serves as a support for the creeping plants 
and fragrant shrubs which fill the air with their 
perfume. The gardens contain fruit-trees brought 
from the most remote places ; there are also flow- 
ers and plants of all kinds, each arranged accord- 
ing to its species and uses. There are also quan- 
tities of healing herbs. 

" In one division is an aviary of many kinds of 
birds, distinguished as well for the beauty of their 
plumage as for their song. ThrongtL ^\5l<^ ^axSvssc^ 
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runs a ditch connected with the lake, and which 
is large enough for a boat to sail down it from the 
lake. But the most perfect achievement is a huge 
stone reservoir, filled to a considerable depth with 
water and stocked with various kinds of fishes. 
This reservoir is sixteen hundred feet in circum- 
ference, and is surrounded by a walk, also of 
stone, upon which four people can walk abreast." 
" Yes," interrupted the first speaker, " but much 
more wonderful were the gardens which we saw 
from the dams. They are floating gardens — chhi- 
ampas the Indians call them. Do you know how 
they are made? The Indians make rafts of cane, 
rushes, and other pliable substances. Firmly tied 
together, they form a basis upon which the fertile 
mud brought from the bottom of the lake is laid. 
Gradually this kind of island, two or three hun- 
dred feet long and three or four feet deep, arises 
covered with a rich, well-fertilized soil, upon which 
saving people raise their vegetables and flowers 
for the markets of Tenochtitlan. Only think: 
some of these chinampas are even firm enough 
to support small trees and a hut for the shelter of 
the man who has the care of them, and who can 
with poles change the position of each island, so 
that, with its rich load of vegetables, it moves over 
the water like a magic garden ! " 
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"Oh, what are you talking about?" cried the 
opposition-loving sergeant. "Gardens here, gar- 
dens there! Pray tell us of the city itself! " 

" Yes, yes ! " chimed in others. " Is it really as 
large as we have been told? " 

" Much, much larger than Seville," replied the 
messenger. " Miserable huts such as those of the 
Antilles are there unknown. Even the homes of 
the poor are built of bricks. But the palaces of 
the nobles are built of stone and surrounded with 
pillars of porphyry and jasper. The streets are 
now broad, now narrow, just as with us, but I 
must say that they are kept much cleaner, for 
there is an especial detachment of people for 
cleaning the streets each day. But the king's 
palaces are magnificent. Montezuma also has in 
the city his aviaries, in which are many parrots, 
especially green ones, for green is, in Mexico, the 
token of royal dignity. You can there find all 
the birds of the New World, from the scarlet car- 
dinal to the little humming-bird which so loves 
to flutter around the sweetest flowers. Three 
hundred servants care for these birds and give to 
each species the food suited to it. During the 
period of moulting they carefully gather up the 
beautiful feathers, for of these are the feather 
mantles made. Yes, you need not ^^tiSl^^ XX^qv^^ 
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woods and fields to become familiar with the ani- 
mal kingdom of the New World; only go to Monte- 
zuma's gardens, there you will find every species, 
even the rarest. A separate building is set apart 
for the savage birds of prey. From the dizzy 
heights of the mountains which we now see above 
our heads they have collected eagles and vultures 
of enormous size. These are carnivorous birds, 
and five hundred turkeys are daily served to 
these feathered robbers, for turkey is the cheapest 
meat in Mexico. Beasts of prey of all kinds are 
also kept in separate huts, as well as creeping 
things and serpents, even the most poisonous. 
We saw there the rattlesnake. I had already 
seen it, the fiery little reptile with the castanets 
in its tail. The snakes are kept in long cages 
lined with down and feathers, or they live, ac- 
cording to their habits, in troughs filled with 
mud and water. 

" We also went to the market. The place was 
surrounded by pillared colonnades, and each of the 
different objects had its particular place. Here 
we saw cotton packed in bales, or made into gar- 
ments and articles for domestic use, such as cur- 
tains, coverlets, and the like. In an adjoining di- 
vision were samples of coarse and fine pottery, 
skilfully carved wooden vessels, varnished or 
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gilded, of strange and sometimes dainty shapes. 
There were also hatchets of copper and tin, not 
a bad substitute for iron. The soldier found here 
all that he needed for his profession. Helmets in 
the shape of the head of a wild animal, with grin- 
ning jaws and hair standing on end, painted with 
fine cochineal; shields, copper-pointed lances and 
arrows, and the broad maquahuUl^ the Mexican 
sword, with its sharp flinty ring. There were also 
bait)er-shops as well as apothecary-shops with all 
kinds of healing herbs ; there were even bookstores 
in which the Aztec books with their strange pic- 
ture-writing were sold. We also saw there people 
with collars around their necks; they were slaves 
which could be boiight. And one's mouth watered 
when he came to the stands where provisions 
were sold. What did we not see there ! Meat of 
all kinds, domestic animals and game from the 
neighboring mountains, fish from the lake and 
rivers, fruit in abundance, green vegetables and 
maize in heaps. Then there were also some ready- 
cooked dishes which attracted our attention by 
their inviting odor — cakes, bread of Indian corn, 
and sweetmeats. With these were cooling or stim- 
ulating beverages. Oh, you know them well — 
chocolate and pulque. And besides, each stand, 
each person, was richly decorated with flowers^ and 
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the most beautiful jBowers were the raven-locked 
Mexican girls." 

" That is all very fine," one of the listeners in- 
terrupted. "Flowers, girls, fishes, pottery — but 
you say nothing of gold, and that is what we 
came here for. Or is all that we have heard mere 
fiction?" 

" Only wait a little, comrade," replied the mes- 
senger, " the best is yet to come. In the market 
there is also a space set apart for goldsmiths, 
where purchasers can find different articles made 
of precious metals, either for use or ornament. 
Beautiful things, even fine toys, birds, and fishes 
with scales of gold and silver, and with movable 
heads and limbs. But Cortez himself possesses 
the most magnificent ornament. It is a wonder- 
ful necklace of beautifully carved emeralds. One 
of the stones is in the shape of a rose, another of 
a horn, a third resembles a fish with golden eyes, 
the fourth is like a little bell with a rare pearl 
for clapper, and on the edge is the following in- 
scription in Spanish : ' Praised be Him who made 
thee.' The fifth, the most valuable, is a little dish 
with a golden foot, and with four chains also of 
gold, fastened to a large pearl as a button. The 
rim of the dish is of gold, and a Latin proverb is 
engraved upon it." 
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" Latin? " cried the sergeant. " O comrade, that 
is too much for ns to believe. How should the 
Aztecs know Latin ? " 

"All this is work which the goldsmiths and 
lapidaries of Montezuma have made for Cortez 
at his wish. It is an ornament for which prin- 
cesses of Europe would strive.^ And see, he has 
given us beautiful golden ornaments also ; he is a 
fine, affable, noble man, who dismisses no one 
empty-handed. It is really a shame that Narvaez 
must live in enmity with him. We should rather 
ally ourselves with him, so as to make more money 
out of the beautiful land of Mexico." 

" And are the spoils great? " was asked from all 
sides. 

" What do you ask ! Images of the sun as large 
as wagon- wheels, made of pure gold, are in the 
possession of the commander, and whole treasures 
walled up in the palace in which Cortez is quar- 
tered have been discovered. I tell you, no king 
in Europe and all Christendom has as much gold 
among his treasures as has Cortez now in Mexico. 
Pah ! Gold dishes and utensils of skilful work- 



* This ornament now rests at the bottom of the sea, for 
Cortez lost it in a shipwreck when, after his return to 
Spain, he participated in an expedition against Algiers 
which the Emperor Charles V. had fitted out. 
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manship are simply melted up so that they may 
more easily be packed and carried away! And 
the soldiers under Cortez' banner — why, they are 
great gentlemen ! They have men and women ser- 
vants and they play for high stakes. Only fancy, 
ten, twenty ducats, or the corresponding weight 
of gold, are with them the common stakes. Cor- 
tez is not greedy ; * live and let live ' is his noble 
principle." 

By such speeches the imaginations of Narvaez' 
soldiers were inflamed. Cortez appeared to them 
as a demigod, who permitted everything to his 
soldiers and divided the spoils with them. This 
opinion was strengthened when Father Olmedo 
appeared as -Cortez' ambassador in Narvaez' camp, 
made proffers of friendship, and divided rich 
gifts. 

The arrogant Narvaez refused all these friendly 
projDOsitions, however. He wished to force Cortez 
to yield and to punish him, but by this he hast- 
ened his own fall. While he lay encamped in 
Cempoalla, his own quarters being in the chief 
temple, Cortez, in the stormy night before Pente- 
cost, with the small force of two hundred and 
sixty men, appeared unexpectedly in the streets 
of the city, and after a short fight took Narvaez 
prisoner, with his three times as numerous army. 
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The soldiers of the conquered party submitted 
easily to ttieir fate. They had not come here to 
fight for Velasquez, but to win gold, and as Cortez 
opened to them the sources of gold, he was from 
this time their idol. They were ashamed when 
the day dawned and they saw how weak were the 
victor's forces, but he knew how to disarm their 
vexation by generosity, and so influenced them 
that they soon became hia frienda 





rv. 



No one was better pleased with the change of 
affairs tlian Villafana. Now both armies were 
united, and he could inquire unhindered for Alonso 
Avila. The very first of Cortez' soldiera to whom 
he put the question, " Do you know a certain 
Alonso Avila?" replied laughingly: "A certain 
Alonso Avila! If you had been present at the 
battles of Tabasco and Cholula you would not 
ask. Every one of us knows Captain Avila." 

"And is he here, comrade?" 

"No, he is guarding the capital Tenochtitlan 
with Alvarado, and keeping watch over Monte- 
zuma." 

Villafana was vexed; he would not believe that 
he was still so far from his goal, and inquired of 
other soldiers. Everywhere he received the same 
answer, everywhere he found the same enthusiasm 
over the bravery of young Avila, He must be 
patient, but meanwhile he would not remain idle, 



s. 
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and so he asked for Ramusio. He was even 
harder to find. 

'' Ramusio, Ramusio," was the answer. " I do 
not know where he is." 

"He belongs to Sandoval's troop." Villafana 
assisted the man's memory. 

" Oh, Sandoval occupies the teocalU; go there, 
comrade, you will probably find him." 

Villafana took the road well known to him, and 
in an hour he stood before a young soldier who 
was pointed out to him as Ramusio. 

The man sat in a careless attitude on a bench 
by the wall, and, evidently dissatisfied, surveyed 
the crowd of men in the square before the temple. 
He belonged to those adherents of Cortez who 
were displeased that the commander should have 
left the conquered in possession of their horses 
and armor, and should, besides that, make them 
presents of gold. 

Villafana at once perceived this, and seated 
himself beside Ramusio. 

" Friend and countryman," he addressed him, " I 
come from Spain and have found you at last." 

Ramusio slowly turned his eyes upon the 
speaker. 

" Me? " said he in an indifferent tone. " I do 
not know you, comrade." 
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" But I recognized you at once, although it is 
such a long time since you left home. I brings 
you good news." 

" From whom ? From my only brother ? I have 
no other relatives and I have never had any 
friends — never." There was a bitterness in the 
tone which fell pleasantly upon Villafana's ear. 

" Tell me," he continued, " you parted in kind- 
ness and friendship, you and your brother, did 
you not?" 

" Then you do not come from him if you speak 
thus!" 

" And you are still angry with him? " 

"He stole from me the heart of my father. 
You know that I was disinherited, and for this 
reason seek gold in Mexico." 

"H'm," continued Villafana. "He was more 
lucky in inheriting. An old relative of yours, 
who had emigrated to Italy and had been forgot- 
ten by every one, has left him all his fortune. 
Twenty thousand ducats, people say." 

Ramusio's eyes sparkled. 

" To him alone? " he asked. 

" Of course. The old man returned to his home 
and your brother took care of him. Then the 
old man made his will — out of gratitude, you 
understand?" 
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"And you call that good news? Rather be 
silent and vex me no more," cried Ramusio irri- 
tably, stamping his foot. 

Villafana feasted his eyes upon the angry ex- 
citement of the young soldier, whose face was 
really handsome. 

" They have not forgotten the handsome young 
Pedro at home," he continued. "I have other 
greetings to give you. Guess, comrade." 

Ramusio's face flushed. 

"Your heart beats stronger, does it not?" said 
Villafana. "All is not yet lost; you can sail 
back across the sea. But perhaps I am mistaken. 
Well, guess— Donna " 

Ramusio shook his head irritably. "Non- 
sense ! " cried he ; " pray tell me simply who sends 
greeting to me." 

"Not at all. Young ladies do not trust Don 
Juans. Her name is to serve as the magic word. 
Only when I have heard it from your lips may I 
repeat it. For if you think of another, I have 
nothing to tell you from my lady." 

" Stop joking and tell me frankly. I think but 
of one." 

" Oh, how sly ! " cried Villafana, laughing. " I 
shall say no more. You cannot get the advan- 
tage of me." 
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"But what is your name?" asked Eamusio, 
and he gazed piercingly at the form so unfamiliar 
to him. 

"What!" said Villafana in feigned astonish- 
ment, "do you not recognize Villafana?" 

Ramusio pondered. " No," he replied. " I can- 
not remember this name." 

" That does not surj^rise me, on the whole," said 
Villafana, " for it occurs to me that you were 
quite a small boy when I took up my wanderings, 
and when I returned you were gone. But I knew 
your father well." Then rising, he continued: 
" Comrade, down in the city the former soldiers of 
Narvaez are making friends with Cortez' heroes 
over chocolate and pulque. Come there with me. 
^Y)ci!^ pulque is as good as our wine-— when we can- 
not get the wine. Come, we can talk better when 
our throats are moist. Come to my quarters, 
comrade." 

He took him by the arm and Ramusio allowed 
himself to be led away. What had this strange 
man to say to him? He followed him, although 
he was weary from the long march in the stormy 
night and the fight, while the sun sank behind 
the chain of the Andes, over which towered the 
snowy head of Orizaba. 

The pulque which Villafana ordered from the 
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Indian servant was very strong and had its effect 
upon the weary soldier. Villaf ana perceived this, 
and while up to this time he had evaded all his 
curious questions and spoke of his voyage and 
experiences in Hispaniola and Cuba, he now went 
rapidly to work. 

" Your health, comrade," cried he. " And now 
pray sj)eak the magic word, so that we may chat 
frankly and freely of the dear home." 

" Well, then " said Ramusio hesitatingly, 

''Donna Luisa!" 

"Bravo! " cried Villaf ana; "but wait, there are 
many Luisas in the world. For Luisa is the name 
of the brown princess, the wife of Alvarado. Go 
on — go on — her family name." 

" The most beautiful Donna Luisa of Seville," 
cried Ramusio quickly, now that the ice was 
broken. "The daughter of the physician Cas- 
taneda." 

" Right ! " replied Villaf ana. " Is not the pulque 
strong? " 

Ramusio meanwhile drank his down in great 
gulps and asked: " Does she love me still?" 

Villafana smiled slyly, and while he tapped on 
the table with his thin fingers, he said: "The 
father has now no objection to her becoming 
your wife. The daughter has wept too much and 
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his heart is touched. To the health of the future 
Madame Ramusio! " he cried, touching cups with 
the young soldier. 

" Is it really true? " asked he, emptying his cup. 

"This change of opinion in her father is not 
without cause," remarked Villafana. "Pedro 
Ramusio has become rich over-night. I must 
unite to this happy news sad news as well. Your 
brother is dead and you are the sole heir. Also 
to the twenty thousand ducats, you know." 

Ramusio was rigid with astonishment. His 
eyes" had already become glazed with weariness 
and the strong drink, but they shone again. 

" Poor brother! " said he then, " he now stands 
before the Almighty!" He rested his head on 
his hand and pondered. 

" Well, your health, comrade," cried Villafana, 
and obliged Ramusio to empty another cup. 
"H'm, what shall we do now? Shall we remain 
under Cortez' banner, to rob Montezuma of his 
sun- wheels, or shall we sail home to live in peace 
and happiness?" 

" Oh, had I wings to fly over the ocean ! " cried 
Ramusio. " Spain is a thousand times more beau- 
tiful than the New World." 

" Especially when one has money there ! " added 
Villafana. " Your health, comrade." 
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But Ramusio could control himself no longer. 
In the last few days he had taken long marches 
through the mountains with Sandoval to meet 
Cortez, then had attacked the teocalli ia the 
stormy night. He was exhausted— and now came 
this surprising news, a joy which thrilled his 
whole nature ; and then the strong pulque which 
Villafana forced upon him. He was terribly 
weary, and babbled incomprehensible words; 
finally his head sank on the table and he fell 
asleep. 

Villafana sat opposite him, and his eyes were 
fixed upon the victim which he had chosen. At 
the door of the room stood two Totonac servants, 
like two brazen pillars, and surveyed scornfully 
the drunken soldier and the common Villafana, 
with the . rapacious face. They had not under- 
stood a word of the conversation, but the expres- 
sion of Villafana's face now made them suspect 
that treachery and deceit dwelt in the heart of 
the white man. 

The next morning Ramusio awoke with a heavy, 
confused head. At first he could not collect his 
thoughts. Where was he? The room was un- 
familiar to him. The recollection of yesterday 
slowly dawned upon him. Donna Luisa — his 

brother dead — he the heir to twenty thousand 
S 
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ducats and his paternal estate — was this all a 
dream? No; he had learned it, but from whom? 
What was the name of the man with the hooked 
nose? Villafana! Ah, he had never heard the 
name before, had never known it in Seville. Was 
that trickery? But Seville is large. 

He gazed around the room. Villafana was not 
there. He hurried in front of the house. The 
Indian servants told him that Villafana had gone 
to the teocalli. Thither he turned his steps at 
the right time, for the Spanish trumpets called 
the men together. Cortez wished to hold parade. 

Soon Ramusio stood in his place in the temple 
court-yard, but he did not hear the fiery words 
which the commander spoke to his soldiers. 
Fame, victory, the conquest of a kingdom, gold — 
ah ! the words which incited the others were but 
empty sounds to Ramusio. His eyes rested upon 
the blue strip along the horizon, the sea, beyond 
which lay Spain. His thoughts flew to his father's 
house, from which he had been exiled through no 
fault of his own, and he heard the nightingales 
sing and saw himself in the rose gardens of Seville 
at her side. The loveliest dreams of his youth 
floated before his eyes. The longed-for happiness, 
which had seemed lost forever, awaited him there. 
He need no longer be a knight of adventure. 
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Parade was at an end; the soldiers dispersed to 
their quarters. 

Then he heard one of the men speaking : " Cor- 
tez should at least have let one ship sail, so that 
the cowards and discontented could return home. 
They are only drawbacks and burdens to the con- 
quisita — the army of the conquest." 

" What ! " asked Ramusio in consternation ; " is 
no ship to sail back? " 

" Were you asleep, then, during parade? " asked 
his comrade as answer. "The ships are to be 
unrigged — all, without exception." 

" The tyrant! " said Ramusio between his teeth, 
and rushed out of the temple court-yard. 

" The tyrant? " said Lorenzana to himself. " Oho, 
Ramusio ! that gives me an insight. You also be- 
long to the pest which the camp would gladly be 
rid of. Well, I will keep my eye upon you. The 
tyrant ! No one must speak thus of Cortez. That 
is an insult to majesty and the beginning of re- 
volt." 

Villafana sat in his quarters. He knew that 
immediately after parade Ramusio would visit 
him, and he was not mistaken. His face betoken- 
ing the greatest excitement, Ramusio burst into 
the room. 
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" Disgraceful ! " cried he, throwing his helmet 
on the table and wiping the sweat from his 
brow. "He has ordered the ships unrigged. 
Comrade, I must stay here while my heart is in 
Seville!" 

Villaf ana's face betrayed no joy ; he had chosen 
another mask for to-day. His eyes surveyed 
Ramusio with an icy gaze, and with icy voice 
mingled with scorn he asked slowly: "Seville? 
Comrade, we must understand each other. You 
drank far too much yesterday, do you know " 

"Oh, yes!" replied Ramusio quickly; "you 
brought me news from home : my brother is dead 
— I am his heir — Donna Luisa is mine ! Repeat 
the message, say that all is true ! " 

"I have indeed come to seek the heir of an 
estate which is worth at least twenty thousand 
ducats." 

"Heavens! ducats, you say?" cried Ramusio, 
clapping his hands. 

" I can swear to it," replied Villaf ana calmly. 
" But what are you talking about— your brother, 
Seville? I do not understand you; our native 
city is Aranda! " 

"Our native city?" cried Ramusio, drawing 
back. 

" Whj, yes. You were surely born in Aranda? " 
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Rarausio paled. " You are mistaken. I come 
from Seville," he replied unsteadily. 

" That is why I could not understand you yes- 
terday," continued ViUafana. " The affairs which 
you told me of were not at all in keeping with the 
heir whom I seek. One more question. Some 
call you Ramusio here, others Avila. What is 
your real name?" 

"Pedro Ramusio." 

"Not Avila?" said Villafana, apparently sur- 
prised. " But that is strange, comrade. The re- 
semblance is most deceptive." 

"So you seek Avila?" asked Ramusio in a 
trembling voice. 

" Forgive me, comrade," replied Villafana. " It 
was a mistake, a misundertanding, but I should 
indeed have taken you back to Aranda as the 
rightful heir, and all the world would have be- 
lieved that I had found the right man." 

" Always this Avila I " cried Ramusio angrily. 
" They make use of him to mock me. But tell 
me, who has played this trick of telling you that 
I am Avila ? I will make him responsible for this." 

Villafana shrugged his shoulders. " My dear 
comrade," said he, " how should I know Cortez' 
men by name? And of what use would it be to 
you if you learned who the joker is? You wo\3l^ 
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be ridiculed. Silence is in this case the best. No 
one knows what we have spol?:en about." 

Rarausio paced up and down the room. After 
a while he paused before Villafana and cried: 
" But you called me Ramusio yesterday, here at 
this table. I remember very well. Explain what 
this means! " Anger sparkled in his eyes. 

Villafana remained calm. 

"Yesterday?" said he. "You must be dream- 
ing, comrade. You drank a great deal too much 
yesterday. I could scarcely get a sensible word 
out of you. Now I must beg you to leave me in 
peace, and not make yourself laughable." 

Ramusio was rigid with astonishment. The 
bold assurance with which Villafana contradicted 
him confused him completely. Added to this was 
the terrible disappointment and the feeling of 
shame. For a long time he stared at Villafana's 
gloomy face. The man did not indeed seem to be 
playing a joke upon him. So he clinched his fist, 
stamped his foot, and rushed out of the room. 

Villafana looked after him with a scornful 
smile. 

"You are thrown from your heaven, noble 

Ramusio," he muttered to himself. " You would 

have been my man if you had a different heart. 

But your Donna Luisa does not please me. She 
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makes the matter very complicated, for yon would 
not remain in Aranda, but would fly to Seville, 
and that would betray us. At any rate, I will 
keep my eye on you. Perhaps you will let your- 
self be led." 

He rose, donned his helmet, and slowly left the 
house. 

After Cortez had granted his troops a short time 
for rest, he proceeded to reorganize his army. 
Narvaez' soldiers were incorporated into Cortez' 
troops. Henceforth there should be no old and 
new ; all were equally the conqueror's men. And 
by this all revolts which the vanquished Narvaez' 
troops might plan were checked in the bud. 

By this division of men Villaf ana was fortunate, 
as he told himself, for he was numbered among 
Sandoval's troop, and so really became a comrade 
of Ramusio. The latter avoided him, but the sly 
Villaf ana went up to him, held out his hand, and 
said: " Comrade, let us be friends. No word shall 
pass my lips of the misunderstanding caused by 
your weariness and drunkenness and the poor 
jokes of another. No one shall laugh at you, as 
truly as my name is Villaf ana ! " 

Ramusio, who feared mockery, accepted, al- 
though unwillingly, Villafana's oif er of friendship. 
This misunderstanding was not quite clesxtK:^ \»xfiL, 
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Yes, he had been weary, he had finally drunk too 
much, but he believed that he could distinctly 
remember that Villafana had addressed him as 
Pedro Ramusio; he did not trust this stranger 
with the vulture face. 

Meanwhile, Cempoalla was no proper dwelling- 
place for the united forces. A man in Narvaez' 
troops had brought small-pox with him. The 
scourge broke out among the natives and began to 
rage frightfully. Cortez therefore made his plans 
for the future as rapidly as possible, and gave 
orders to each under-commander. Mexico was to 
be fully conquered, the Spaniards were to occupy 
each separate province. 

But before the first division left Cempoalla, 
such astonishing news came from the capital that 
the commander was forced to direct his entire 
forces against it. Alvarado sent him word by 
fleet messengers that the city was in a state of 
revolt ; the Mexicans were under arnis ; they had 
attacked the Spaniards in their houses^ Part 
of the troops which Cortez had left behind had 
fallen in battle. Many were wounded, and all 
were threatened with certain defeat if help did 
not soon come. 

There was no delay. The troops started at 
once, so as to reach Tenochtitlan in time. Nar- 
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vaez' soldiers were now to become familiar with 
tlie land in all its changing peculiarities. 

They were now in the tierra caliente^ the hot 
region, which extended along the sea-coast like a 
girdle, fifteen miles wide. Many spots were here 
covered with luxuriant vegetation, others were 
desolate sandy stretches. At the present time 
the tierra caliente is feared by travellers, for ma- 
laria and bilious fever are prevalent there. But at 
the time of the conquest of Mexico this fever was 
but little known. Prom spring to autumn it now 
rages along the coast, then the cold winds from 
the north check its progress. But these winds in 
winter become fearful hurricanes, and so the coast 
of Mexico is uninhabitable, a barrier which makes 
access to the land proper more difficult. 

But when the traveller has left the tierra ca- 
liente behind him, he ascends to a purer atmos- 
phere. Behind him, and far below his feet, lies the 
low ground, with its oppressive heat and intoxi- 
cating perfumes. Gradually the vanilla, indigo, 
the blooming cocoa bushes are left behind. Sugar- 
cane and the yellow-leaved banana still accom- 
pany him, but when he has ascended some thou- 
sand feet another world surrounds him. He has 
reached the zone of perpetual moisture, in which 
the fogs from the Atlantic Ocean thicken; he has 
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reached the tierra templaday or temperate zone. 
Here grow the evergreen storax trees with their 
thick foliage, and the scenery of the landscape be- 
comes magnificent, even fearful, for the traveller 
finds himself at the foot of half -extinct volcanoes, 
whose destructive activity everywhere left plain 
traces. The summits of the mountains, wrapped 
in snowy mantles, rise against the sky, and in de^ 
gorges the tropical vegetation flourishes in all its 
magic beauty. 

If the traveller of our times ascends still higher, 
he sees in the tierra fria^ or cold region, gloomy 
pines, huge oak trees, wheat and other European 
grains, besides plantations of aloes. At that time 
there was no wheat growing there, for a negro in 
Cortez' band had sown the first grains of that, 
but the woods were thicker ; it was not until later 
that the Spaniards felled them and increased 
greatly the desolate aspect of the land, to-day so 
striking. 

The ridge of the Cordillera Mountains here 
spread out and formed a broad table-land — a 
plateau, in the midst of which, nearer the Pacific 
than the Atlantic Ocean, lies the famous valley 
of Mexico. Five lakes here await the traveller, 
and on the banks of the broadest lies the capital 
city of the Aztecs, Tenochtitlan, or Mexico. 
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Thither Cortez' troops now advanced, among 
them Villaf ana and Ramnsio. The march through 
the hot region had been very hard. The troops 
reached a sandy country in which there was a 
great lack of springs. The heat was terribly op- 
pressive, and many of the heavily armed men sank 
down fainting by the road. Tlascala, the Indian 
city friendly to Cortez, was now not far distant, 
and so the commander hastily dispatched a di- 
vision of cavalry thither to get refreshment for 
the troops. 

Among the fainting ones was Ramusio. His 
companions left him lying by the road and 
marched on. Only Villaf ana remained behind. 

" Nonsense," he said to himself. " I may yet 
need the man, and must not lose him immediately. 
The people will surely arrive in the night with 
aid, and until then we can wait in the shadow of 
a sand-hill." 

He lifted Ramusio upon his back and carried 
him to a shady place. Here he unfastened his 
coat and poured several drops of pulque between 
his lips from the field flask which he carried with 
him. 

Ramusio opened his eyes, but soon after fell 
into a deep sleep. 

Villaf ana did not disturb him ; he looked ^It^js: 
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the onward-marching army. " It will be best to 
wait until sunset," thought he. " When the night 
dew falls we will not be so thirsty, and can then 
drag ourselves to Tlascala." 

And so he did. Scarcely had the sun vanished 
when he waked his comrade, divided with him 
the rest of his pulque^ and urged him to set out. 

Ramusio exhausted himself in words of thanks. 
" You have saved my life," said he. " Never will 
I forget this service which you have rendered me." 

" Never mind that," replied Villafana; " we have 
vowed friendship to each other, and there will 
often be opportunities for such services. We are 
about to go to war. To-day you, to-morrow me! 
To be sure," he added, " of your old comrades, 
Cortez' heroes, not one of them troubled himself 
about you. You are not in favor with them, it 
seems. Well, they do not seem to wish to toler- 
ate me either. Therefore your friendship is espe- 
cially valuable to me now." 

Yes, Ramusio's friendship was now especially 
valuable to Villafana, for he did not know what 
turn his private affairs would take. 

Avila was with Alvarado in Tenochtitlan. Ac- 
cording to news which had reached Cortez, many 
Spaniards had fallen in conflict with the rebels, 
and the position of the others was threatened. 
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Who could predict the course of events? Perhaps 
the relief would arrive too late. Perhaps the 
Spanish guard had already been overpowered and 
killed. Then Alonso Avila was also dead, and 
Villafana could have the second certificate of death 
made out by Cortez in the capital of the Aztecs ; 
this certificate which he needed to earn his thou- 
sand ducats. 

He was now busy with these thoughts while he 
led the weak Ramusio on. The young soldier 
rested against Villafana's strong shoulder. " He 
needs me as support," thought Villafana, "and 
he seems easily led. If I were to take him back 
to Spain as Alonso Avila he would pay me more 
than a thousand ducats, and he must give me the 
mill and vineyard as well. It will not be hard to 
arrange the papers here ; it might perhaps be even 
easier in Cuba. Mexico and Spain — good heav- 
ens! who can investigate here even if his suspi- 
cions are aroused? Good-morning, Mr. Martin 
Avila; I bring you the heir, Alonso." 

He smiled with satisfaction. The gold of the 
Aztecs did not dazzle him. And he was the only 
one among the Spaniards who at this moment 
wished that the revolting Aztecs might be victori- 
ous. 

The two comrades ascended a hill ; before them 
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lay a broad plateau, and in the moonlight they . 
perceived npon it a troop of riders who sought 
out the weary ones along the way. 

" Courage, Pedro ! " cried Villaf ana ; " we have 
borne the worst. Yonder help approaches ; they 
bring us refreshment." 

" Let us thank God," said Ramusio, and falling 
upon his knees he prayed devoutly. 

Villafana stood still watching his comrade 
gloomily. " Fear of God? " he murmured to him- 
self. "I did not expect that. But only wait; 
war makes men rough, and I will be a faithful com- 
rade to you. I will guide you to the right w^ay ! " 

In Tlascala Cortez assembled his warriors. He 
had a thousand Spanish infantry and about a 
hundred cavalry. To this force were added his 
Tlascalan allies. Gradually Narvaez' former sol- 
diera acquired full insight of the state of affairs, 
which was more complicated than they had at 
first believed But now there was no retreat pos- 
sible, and at a quick march the army crossed the 
Cordilleras, relying upon their commander. 

At that time Hernando Cortez was about thirty- 
three years old. He was of medium size, his com- 
plexion pale, and his large dark eyes gave him a 
grave expression which one would not have sus^ 
pected from his gay nature. His figure was si en- 
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der, but his chest was full, his shoulders broad, 
his frame muscular and strong. He was a knight 
in the full sense of the word. Supple and strong, 
distinguished in fencing and riding, moderate in 
eating and drinking; he wore handsome clothes, 
which, however, did not offend by ostentatious 
splendor. He was apparently gay, happy, and 
talkative in intercourse with his fellow-men, but 
behind these outer forms was hidden a cold, cal- 
culating nature, through which he could com- 
pletely rule his soldiers. 

In Cortez' band was another person who at that 
time attracted the attention of the former soldiers 
of Narvaez — Donna Marina, the commander's 
friend, who served him as interpreter in associa- 
tion with the Mexicans. The Totonac chiefs had 
given her to Cortez as a slave. She was by birth 
a princess, but had been removed from her home 
under strange circumstances. 

She was born, the only daughter of a powerful 
and rich chief, on the southeastern boundary of 
the Mexican kingdom. When her father died her 
mother married again, and when a son was born 
to her she formed the shameful resolution to 
secure Marina's inheritance for him. She there- 
fore announced that her daughter had died, but 
secretly gave her to some travelling merchants, 
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She at the same time made use of the death of 
one of her slaves' children, and substituting this 
corpse for her daughter, held the funeral obsequies 
with deceitful pomp. The Indians had called the 
outcast princess Malinche, which the Spaniards 
later changed to Donna Marina. The merchants 
sold her to Tabasco, from whom she passed into 
Oortez' hands. At that time Marina was in the 
prime of life. " Beautiful as a goddess," one of 
her contemporaries said of her, she had always 
been faithful to the Spaniards, and through her 
knowledge of the language and customs of the 
Mexicans, she succeeded more than once in free- 
ing the Spaniards from the most complicated and 
dangerous positions. As in conference with the 
Aztecs Cortez always appeared in company with 
his beautiful interpreter, the Mexicans called him 
also Malinche. 

At length the Spaniards crossed the pass of the 
Cordilleras, and were rewarded for their pains by 
a magnificent view. 

The valley of Mexico, with its picturesque com- 
bination of water, wooded and settled plains, its 
brilliant cities and shady hills, lay like a laugh- 
ing, splendid panorama before them. Far away 
at their feet stretched forests of magnificent oak, 
mulberry, and cedar trees, and beyond them yel- 
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low fields of maize and tall aloes, interspersed with 
kitchen and flower gardens. In the middle of 
the plain was visible the lake, which at that time 
occupied a larger area than at present, and whose 
banks were thickly settled with cities and vil- 
lages, while in the middle of this lake, like an 
Indian empress with her pearl adornments, the 
beautiful city of Mexico, with her white towers 
and pillared temples, resting on the bosom of 
the water, the world-renowned "Venice of the 
Aztecs." High above all towered the regal pile 
Chapoltepec, the castle of the Mexican ruler, sur- 
rounded by the famous gigantic cypress hedge 
which even to this day spreads a thick shadow 
over the land. In the distance, beyond the blue 
waters of the lake and almost hidden by the 
foliage intervening, could be seen a bright spot, 
the rival capital Tezcuco, and still further distant 
the dark j)orphyry girdle which wound around 
the valley like a rich setting which nature had 
made for her brightest jewel. 

Cortez marched first to Tezcuco, but in the pop- 
ulous plains he could with difficulty secure the 
needed provisions; all the inhabitants avoided 
the Spaniards. He gave his troops a rest and 
then prepared to enter Mexico itself, where his 

friends were shut in the palace of Axayacatl from 
6 
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their enemies. Once he had been greeted on this 
road by an incalculable multitude of men; how 
different was his entry into the city to-day ! 

On the mirror-like surface of the lake no boats 
tossed, filled with admiring spectators. Only a 
single boat was visible in the distance, apparently 
a spy secretly watching the movements of the 
enemy. A death-like stillness brooded over the 
whole scene — a stillness which spoke more to the 
heart than the cries of the multitude. 

Cortez rode on gloomily at the head of his 
troops, and as though he would fain drive away 
his own despondent thoughts, he ordered the 
trumpets blown near the city. The piercing tones 
rang across the broad lake, reaching to the besieged 
palace. There they were heard by the Spaniards 
and answered with loud thunder of cannon. 

Cortez' army now crossed the great draw -bridge 
and entered the city. No one opposed their en- 
try and no one received them. The streets were 
empty, dead-looking. The horses' hoofs echoed 
dully and mournfully from the plaster, the sound 
falling oppressively upon the Spaniards' hearts. 
At length they stood before the great doors of 
the palace Axayacatl. The doors opened, and 
now Cortez and Alvarado with their troops were 
once more united. 
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Thus the Spaniards were allowed to enter the 
capita], but they could not rid themselves of the 
Ijainful feeling that now they were all besieged. 

The Mexico of that time occupied the same site 
as the present city, but the lake was then larger 
and surrounded it on all sides. It was built on 
islands and lagoons, an American Venice. To-day 
the lake has retreated; the city lies on dry l^nd 
about a mile from the bank. 

The number of inhabitants of Tenochtitlan was 
estimated at three hundred thousand ; the sights 
of the place were the markets, the king's palaces, 
and the temple of the Aztec gods. But the newly 
arrived soldiers could see none of these sights; 
they dared not leave their fortress, for to a for- 
tress had the former palace of the late king now 
b«8n changed. 




.The first question which Villafana asked Alva- 
rado'a men was concerning Alonso Avila. 

"He is with Cortez and Alvarado," was the an- 
swer. 

Villafana remained standing in the group be- 
fore the door of the house in which the chief offi- 
cers and commander were lodged. All faces be- 
tokened great excitement, for it was not known 
how Cortez would receive the news of the revolt 
and would judge Alvarado's actions. " He will be 
punished," Villafana heard a soldier whisper. 

" And Avila? " he asked. 

"He will share his fate! " was the answer. 

Villafana breathed relieved. He had imagined 
the heir for whom he was seeking qnite different. 
He had believed that he should find a soldier who 
would seize joyfully the opportunity to rise from 
his poor surroundings to honor and happiness. 
Instead of this he found an officer of high rank. 
Trio occupied a prominent position in the army 
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and associated with the commander. Such a man 
would meet him proudly. Villafana could not 
expect from him more than a common reward. 
Consequently he hesitated on the verge of a new 
resolution. Would it not be better to be silent 
about this inheritance, and await what the events 
of war might bring? But now the proud soldier 
Avila was in danger of falling into disfavor with 
the commander. Suppose Cortez should wound 
his ambition! Then — yes, then Avila would lis- 
ten quite differently to the message of the estates 
in Aranda. 

At length Cortez appeared in the doorway. His 
face was gloomy and his eyes flashed angrily be- 
neath his dark eyebrows. 

" He is not satisfied with Alvarado," whispered 
the soldiers, " and Avila does not put in an aj)- 
pearance either. They will be degraded from 
their rank. You will see." 

Other officers meanwhile approached Cortez. 

"Where is that dog, Montezuma?" cried the 
commander angrily. " Of what use is he to us if 
he can furnish us no provisions? Bring him to 
my rooms ! " and he strode on to his quarters. 

Full of curiosity, Villafana pushed on to see the 
famous Montezuma, the king of the Aztecs, who 
had sworn the oath of allegiOTkC^ \o '^^'s^nxl ^ix?^ 
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was kept a prisoner in his own capital under such 
strange circumstances. 

The heavy tread of the Spanish body-guard 
announced his approach. Behind the soldiers 
walked several pages and courtiers, who spread 
out white cotton carpet in the road, so that the 
king might not soil his feet by contact with the 
ground. 

Then he appeared himself, a man of about forty, 
of a tall, thin, but not ungraceful figure. His 
complexion seemed somewhat paler than that 
of his dark, or rather copper-colored subjects. 
His smooth black hair was not very long. 'His 
features wore a grave expression, his movements 
were dignified, and he returned loftily but pleas- 
antly the salutes of the Spanish soldiers. At that 
time his eyes already expressed that sadness and 
depression which is familiar to us in the later 
likenesses of the unfortunate ruler. 

Montezuma wore the wide, square national 
mantle, the tilmati. It was made of the finest 
cotton and was attached to an embroidered scarf 
which was tied around his neck. His feet were 
protected by sandals with golden soles, and the 
leather straps which fastened them to his ankles 
were inlaid with the same metal. Mantle as well 
as sandals were adorned with pearls and other 
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costly jewels. On his head he wore no other 
adornment than a bunch of feathers of the regal 
green color. 

Only when the silent procession disappeared 
into Cortez' rooms did the soldiers venture to 
make mocking remarks about the prince, for Cor- 
tez desired that all the Spaniards should show 
him kingly honor: Montezuma was in his hands 
the kingly doll with which he wished to rule 
Mexico. To-day he had for the first time, indeed, 
si)oken abusively of the captive king, and had 
even called him a dog. 

"Do his subjects still send him such dainty 
dishes?" one of Sandoval's soldiers asked his 
neighbor. 

" For two weeks he has been forced to content 
himself with the soldiers' fare," was the reply. 
" Perhaps he complains of this to Cortez. Yes, 
you should have seen," he continued, turning to 
some of the soldiers of the Narvaez troop, " how 
this Montezuma lived. His cooks are true artists, 
but it is a pity that they do not now understand 
the art of making something nourishing out of 
nothing. You should have seen the number of 
dishes of game, fowls, and vegetables! And the 
confectionery and cakes of maize flour, eggs, and 
the finest aloe sugar. Two brown maidens stood 
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always beside the door of the dining-hall to bake 
fresh cakes and waffles. And the vanilla choco- 
late was carried in in great pitchers. In good 
times he consumed an incredible quantity. Fif- 
teen pitchers were daily i^repared for him, and 
two thousand more for his courtiers. All the del- 
icacies of the New World were daily served at his 
table. Fleet runners brought them to him — veni- 
son from the mountains, freshly plucked fruits 
from the warm region, and even fresh fish. The 
chief cook commanded a whole troop of runners." 

" And the chief priest helped him, too," added 
another. "Accursed be this king's table upon 
which was served the flesh of sacrificed human 
beings ! " 

"Is it really true? Are the Aztecs cannibals?" 
the Narvaez men inquired of the bystanders. 

" Of course ! " replied one of the old soldiers. 
"However cultivated and artistic these fellows 
are, they are still pure savages. They devour 
their neighbors, not in such a rough manner as 
the Caribs on the Antilles do, but still they are 
cannibals. The priest slaysthe sacrifice, while he 
tears the heart out of his breast, and the flesh is 
divided among the distinguished nobles upon fes- 
tival occasions. The nobler such an Aztec, the 
more savage is he. You do not believe it? Ask 
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the old comrades. I have not exaggerated by a 
word. Look across this court-yard. There the 
great temple of their god of war towers above our 
fortress. High up in that building sits the blood- 
stained, horrible god, with his wild-animal face. 
A dragon with bloody jaws is also there ; inside 
of it are hidden all kinds of horrible instruments 
of torture. It is a hell, but not a temple. Once 
when we were up there I took the trouble to 
count the skulls which adorn the roofs and walls 
— yes, these profligate heathen take pleasure in 
such ornaments — how many do you suppose I 
counted? It sends a cold shiver over one — a hun- 
dred and thirty-six thousand! No wonder that 
one of the tine little princes told me that here in 
this land forty thousand persons were annually 
sacrificed to these insane gods." 

Cries of horror came from the group, and the 
new-comers gazed gloomily at the huge temple 
which towered above the palace Axayacatl. There 
stood the sacrificial altars of the Mexican god of 
war, after whom the city of Mexico was named. 

" Is it true that you have already divided among 
you the king's treasures ? " asked one of the Nar- 
vaez troop of Cortez' soldiers. 

" Unbelieving Thomas ! " was the answer. " Will 
you go in that little house before whidjL ^l^^ssAss '^ 
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guard? There is kept the king's share of the 
booty." 

" Then we have probably come too late," said 
another. 

"Well, you need not hang your heads yet. 
Look at the city, with its palaces, temples, and in- 
numerable houses. A whole treasure of gold is 
hidden there. To be sure, it has first to be con- 
quered." 

But Narvaez' former soldiers did indeed hang 
their heads ; they were not prepared for this. They 
felt like mice in a trap, and the gold now seemed 
to them the cheese with which, they had been 
lured to their ruin. 

Villafana separated himself from his compan- 
ions. He wished to visit Avila, " I must speak 
to him at this moment," he thought to himself. 
" He will now be more susceptible to good news 
from home." 

A guard stood before Alvarado's quarters. Vil- 
lafana knew that Avila was also there, and an 
nounced himself. 

" Wait there in the anteroom. You will be 
called." 

He went in. Only a thin tapestry hanging now 

separated him from Alvarado and Avila. The 

£oor of this anteroom was covered with matting. 
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and Villafana approached the portiere softly to 
Usten. 

A deep voice — it was Alvarado's — could be heard 
speaking. "No, Avila. I cannot put up with 
that ; I can yet hear Cortez' angry answer. You 
have managed the matter badly. You have not 
justified the confidence reposed in you. Your 
actions were those of a crazy man ! And what did 
I do ? The Aztecs had sworn to kill us and lib- 
erate Montezuma. I took the initative and had 
the flower of their nobility hewn down while they 
were engaged in festive dancing. I wished only 
to do the same thing that Cortez did in Cholula. 
Yes, did he not institute a fearful massacre ? To 
be sure, success was on his side." 

"Calm yourself, Alvarado," replied Avila. 
"Cortez is very excited now. He will pardon 
you." 

" Pardon ? " cried Alvarado stormily. " Do 
you think that I am guilty ? " 

" I do not, but I must put myself in Cortez' po- 
sition if I am to judge him. But excuse me, 
some one wishes to speak to me. I will see if he 
is there. He need not hear what the chief officers 
discuss together." 

Villafana quickly withdrew to the opposite side 
of the room. 
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" Come nearer ! " said Avila to him, appearing 

before the curtain. 

Villafana obeyed, for the tone was authorita- 
tive. 

Avila recognized in the stranger a soldier and 
treated him in military fashion, for he was one of 
those officers who had striven to introduce mili- 
tary discipline into this odd assemblage of soldiers. 

Villafana now stood before Cortez' two officers. 

" Proud gentlemen these ! " he thought to him- 
self, for Alvarado did not bow to him and meas- 
ured him with a sharp glance from head to foot, 
while Avila's eyes seemed to read Villaf ana's face 

" In which troop are you ? " Avila asked him. 

" Under Sandoval." 

" You came with Narvaez ? " 

" Yes." 
." And come from Aranda? " 

"At your service, Mr. Avila." 

" I no longer think of my native city," contin- 
ued the captain, " and I do not even know what 
relatives I have there. But what does that mat- 
ter? Have you letters of recommendation to me? 
Tell me briefly what you want, but first of all 
know that in the New World courage, intelligence, 
and skill in warfare are the only letters of recom- 
7»andation." 
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" The matter of which I wish to speak to you, 
captain, does not concern me," replied Villafana. 
" I have come to the New World solely to seek 
you and your deceased father." 

" Really? " cried Avila in astonishment. " But 
that is strange. It must be a very important 
aflFair, since you have come to Mexico yourself." 

" The paths of destiny are often strange," re- 
plied Villafana. "God in heaven willed that 
Baron Avila of Aranda and his two sons should 
die." 

"Baron Avila?" asked the captain, and contin- 
ued, turning to Alvarado: "That is strange in- 
deed, friend, that one should receive news of 
deaths from home and not even know whether 
the dead are relatives or not. Continue," said he, 
turning to Villafana. 

" With the old Baron of Castle Aranda and his 
sons the eldest line of the famous race of Avila 
becomes extinct," Villafana informed the cap- 
tain. " Your late father must certainly have told 
you of the brilliant family and wealth of the elder 
line. Castle Aranda, on the top of a mountain, 
was the home of this line; at the foot lies our city, 
but her tenitory is not extensive, for all the val- 
ley, the beautiful vineyards around it, the wheat 
fields on the plain, the mill in the ravine.^ \^<^\55?<2s% 
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to the Avilas. It is an estate such as one does 
not often see. Now the castle is deserted, stran- 
gers guard it, for the lawful heir is being searched 
for." 

Villafana gazed inquiringly at Avila, who stood 
absorbed in thought. Old recollections seemed 
to be awakening. 

" The castle has two little towers? " said he. 

" Yes," replied Villafana, " so it has." 

" Well, that is all that I can remember. But 
continue your story." 

" I have come to the end, captain," replied the 
strange messenger. "When I permit myself to 
salute in your person the heir whom they await 
in Aranda, I have accomplished the object of my 
journey." 

"I wish you happiness, Avila," said Alva- 
rado. " In truth, such news in bad times is very 
valuable. You can order your horse saddled and 
ride with the messenger to Aranda." 

Avila laughed. 

" You are right, my friend ! " he cried. " That 
is just the most important thing which we have 
to do ! For this have we marched to Tenochtitlan, 
for this struggled and fought, in order now to sit 
idly in the old castle and await news from the 
outer world ! Oh, no ! First we have a fault to 
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repair here in Tenochtitlan. Yes, countryman," 
turning to Villafana, "I am deeply in debt here; 
is the inheritance large enough for me to pay my 
debts with?" 

"The castle is worth five thousand ducats," 
replied Villafana, " the estate ten thousand, and 
the vineyards and mill perhaps even more." 

" Oh, you mention fine sums ! " replied Avila. 
"We will scarcely receive that much as our 
share of the spoils when we plunder Tenochtitlan. 
But the castle, the estate, the vineyards, and the 
mill are of little use to me. I cannot pay my 
debts with them, for, you see, until to-day I and 
my friend Alvarado were in need, and I was forced 
to beg Cortez for help. He came, and not until he 
has demanded of me a service in return, until the 
commander says our reckoning is squared, can 1 
leave the New World. But what is your name? " 

" Villafana." 

" Good, then, Villafana," continued Avila. " Here 
in Tenochtitlan I can thank you only with words 
for the news which you have brought me. Now 
you also are enrolled under Cortez' banner. The 
first which we all have to think of is to obey our 
commander's orders, to show ourselves courageous 
in the fight .which is before us. We must despise 
death to be worthy oE life. So be always a. bx!*^^<^ 
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soldier, and when the time comes for the victori- 
ous army to sail back home, then there will be 
for you, an old veteran, a post as castellan at Cas- 
tle Aranda. I will not forget you, and will in- 
quire of Sandoval concerning your conduct." 

Villafana departed. He was astonished at this 
reception, and his astonishment grew to disgust, 
yes, inward rage. So that was the reward for his 
long voyage across the ocean, for these dangers 
and hardships ! Castellan at Castle Aranda ! This 
Mr. Alonso Avila was even more avaricious than 
Mr. Martin Avila of Aranda. 

Villafana had hoped that at least the captain 
would take an interest in him; but he would 
merely inquire about his conduct, and treated him 
like a common soldier. "No, no, Mr. Alonso Avila," 
he muttered between his teeth. " I did not bar- 
gain for that. You have insulted me, and I will 
be revenged as truly as I am alive! " 

Meanwhile there was no time for the Spaniards 
in Palace Axayacatl to occupy themselves with 
their private affairs. Their position was a desper 
ate one, and they must consider their defence. 
Beside the Spaniards, there were in the outer 
group of houses several thousand Tlascalan 
allies. The court-yards were overcrowded, the 
throng ol people impenetrable. Cortez went at 
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once to work to assign the troops definite posi- 
tions. 

Villafana and Ramusio were forced to separate. 
Villafana went with Sandoval's troops to the wall 
opposite the temple. 

"They are sacrificing me," said he softly to 
Ramusio, gnashing his teeth. " I must keep watch 
directly opposite the sacrificial block. C ursed be 
the day upon which I resol red to go to India ! " 

Ramusio was assigned to Montezuma's body- 
guard. This also was no easy service, for Monte- 
zuma, the captive princes, and their brown cour- 
tiers must be closely watched. The body-guard 
must answer with their lives that not one of the 
captives escaped. 

The calm which had prevailed upon Cortez' en- 
try into the city was the calm before the storm. 
And indeed it did not last long, for then a hoarse, 
hollow sound, like the roar of a distant sea, was 
heard. It grew louder and louder until, from the 
breastworks which surrounded the palace of Axa- 
yacatl, one could see the large avenues leading to 
it black with masses of warriors streaming up to 
the fortress in disordered ranks. At the same time 
the steps and fiat roofs of the neighboring build- 
ings were full of soldiers, who seemed to have 
sprung up by magic. Tenochtitlaw Icl^^ tssk^ Xs^ 
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annihilate the united troops of the Spaniards and 
their Indian allies. Tlie bloody fight Avhich was 
to last all day long began. Cortez and his officers, 
Alvarado, Sandoval, Olid, Artaz, and Avila, outdid, 
themselves in heroic deeds, but the rage of the 
enemy did not abate, and however many were 
mowed down by the thundering cannon, by. the 
sharp Toledo blades and the onslaught of cav- 
alry, the enemy appeared afresh in undiminished 
numbers upon the battle-field. 




VI. 

War ruins men. Upon thia had Villafana 
counted, when he wished to lead away Ramusio 
and make him serve his evil purposes. But war 
does not make all men rough; in the brave it 
awakens virtues and sows seeds of a good life. 
Young Bamusio was at odds with the world; he 
had left his home because he had been unjustly 
treated; his misfortunes seemed to him great. As 
Montezuma's guard he was to become familiar 
with a much greater misfortune. 

The light raged without; wild cries of the war- 
riors penetrated to the rooms in which the court 
was imprisoned; from time to time the ground 
shook with the discharge of cannon. Eamusio 
stood at the door leading into the king's apart- 
ment — he must not lose sight of him, had been his 
orders — and he gazed at the monarch's melancholy 
face as he listened to the words which Marina, 
Cortez' friend, spoke to hira. Even now she was 
only the interpreter. Oime \ieE \T£?,VaSi^w.'«ass».- 
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nicated to the humiliated ruler the harsh resolves 
of the conqueror ; to-day gentler words fell from 
her lips. Marina was a Christian, and she now 
instructed the unhappy emperor in the lofty re- 
ligion of love for our neighbors, translated to him 
what the Franciscan Father Olmedo said. 

Montezuma raised his head proudly. He made 
a gesture of dissent, and Donna Marina turned with 
a troubled look to Father Olmedo. 

" Revered father," said she in Castilian, in her 
pleasant voice, "the hour is not well chosen. His 
mind is outside, in the tumult of battle." 

" Let us pray for him," said the father, and he 
and Marina knelt. Ramusio also followed thejir 
example. 

A deep sadness filled his heart. He was sorry 
for Montezuma. Ah, outside raged the battle, his 
soldiers were giving their lives for their gods and 
their altars, while he, their king, was here expected 
to forswear the belief for which the blood of his 
people flowed in streams. 

Father Olmedo now crossed the room to leave 
it, while Marina remained with Montezuma. 
When he reached the door-sill his eyes fell upon 
the kneeling soldier, who at that minute rose. 

" You have prayed with us for his soul? " asked 
the father. 
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" Yes, revered father," replied Ramusio. " May- 
God give him strength to bear the great misfortune 
which overwhelms him." 

Father Olmedo looked at Ramusio in surprise ; 
he was not accustomed to such mild speech among 
Cortez' hard soldiers. He seated himself upon 
the steps leading up to the room, rested his head 
on his hand, and looked Ramusio sharply in the 
face. 

"Why did you leave Castile for the New 
World? " he asked him suddenly. 

Ramusio was silent. 

" Did gold, did fame allure you here? " the priest 
repeated his question. 

" No," replied Ramusio, lowering his eyes, for 
Olmedo's keen glance seemed to read his very 
heart. 

"Or did a youthful misdemeanor make your 
staying at home impossible? " 

"Revered father," replied Ramusio, throwing 
back his head proudly, " I was forced to yield 
before my brother at home, who had estranged 
from me my father's heart." 

"And you felt yourself unjustly treated, and 
wished to kill the mortification, the rancor which 
you felt in your heart for the whole world, by 
adventures?" 
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" You have said, revered father." 

"And have you succeeded? Have you found 
pleasure in warfare — does the unrest of camp life 
satisfy you and the fame of victory allure you? " 

Ramusio was silent. 

" You feel yourself a stranger among your troop 
of companions in arms?" asked Olmedo, smiling. 

" You have said, revered father," Ramusio re- 
peated. 

" I knew it," continued Olmedo. " My son, you 
have chosen a poor remedy for the anguish of 
your soul. You have forgotten that we love our 
enemies and do good to those that speak ill of us. 
You have not found peace of mind here; here also 
you feel yourself neglected. Is it not so? " 

Ramusio nodded, with a smile. 

" My son," continued Olmedo, " you must learn 
to think differently. Your soul desires the true 
happiness, and this you will find in good works, 
in works of Christian love alone." 

" It is true," replied Ramusio ; " but it is too late. 
I have chained my fate to Cortez' banner, and our 
watchword is now war and ruin." 

Then Olmedo's eyes flashed. 

"O short-sighted man!" he cried. "Never, 
never, I tell you, is it too late to return to good 
works, AnA, indeed, you are mistaken if you 
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believe that only war and ruin follow Castile's 
flag in the newly discovered world. The Almighty 
has chosen Spain's heroic sons for great deeds. 
Many do not suspect that they are but tools to 
accomplish his unfathomable plans." 

He was silent for a while, then he began again, 
at first softly, later his voice swelled. 

" You and your comrades paused on the sum- 
mit of the Cordilleras when your astonished eyes 
beheld for the first time the magnificent valley of 
Mexico. It seemed a paradise to you all, and you 
called it a hell when you learned to know the 
people and their blood-stained idols. With anx- 
iously beating hearts the Castilian army descended 
from the mountains into this city — the world will 
for all times wonder at the mad bravery of this 
handful of Spaniards ; but up to this time we have 
conquered because we were under God's protec- 
tion, and I do not doubt for a moment that his 
power will save us from all the fresh dangers 
which now threaten us. 

" In the hearts of these people slumbers a sus- 
picion of better times, a suspicion of the true God 
who shall come to them, and this hope that they 
will one day be redeemed from the darkness of 
their superstition has evened the way for us. 

" The mountains and valleys through whlck ^<^ 
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have wandered were once inhabited by civilized 
races, who peacefully fanned the land and were 
skilled in the arts of weaving and erecting mag- 
nificent buildings. The present rulers of the land 
appeared in this region but two hundred years 
ago, coining from the north. They were the Az- 
tecs ; wild, warlike people. On the place where we 
now stand, where the city with its numbers of 
houses rises, at that time were only swamps and 
rocks. Upon them the strangers rested, and they 
discovered upon the branch of a prickly pear- 
tree, growing out of the cleft of a rock split by 
the waves, an eagle of unusual size and beauty, 
holding a serpent in its claws and spreading out 
its huge wings against the rising sun. Then they 
rejoiced, for their ancestors' prophets had prophe- 
sied that where they should perceive this sign a 
mighty city should be founded. Full of confi- 
dence in the future, they went to work. At first 
they built only a village upon the lagoons, and 
carried on an unequal combat with their neighbors. 
In victory their strength increased, the city grew, 
their armies subjugated the valley; then they 
climbed the mountain passes and extended their 
territory to the coast of the ocean. The Aztecs 
were now the rulers of the land. 
" Thej had brought with them terrible customs 
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and dark superstitions. Their chief god is Mex- 
itli, the god of war, to whom they sacrifice innu- 
merable human victims. The conquered peoples 
sigh under their yoke. But a ray of hope remains 
to them in this darkness. All these tribes whom 
we see here, even the Aztecs, believe in a good 
divinity. Hear what the priests of the land have 
betrayed to me concerning this." 

Ramusio was becoming deeply interested, and 
made no sign of impatience as the priest contin- 
ued his long harangue. 

"According to their religious teachings, a god 
once came to this land whom they call Quetzal- 
coatl, or the god of the air. At his command the 
earth brought forth flowers and fruits without the 
trouble of planting. An ear of Indian corn at 
that time was so large that a single man could but 
just carry it. The cotton took on in growing, the 
rich colors of human art. The air was filled with 
intoxicating perfumes, and the sweet song of birds. 
It was the golden age of Mexico, and during this 
age Quetzalcoatl instructed the people In the use 
of metals, farming, and the art of government. 
But the bad god of war rose against this heavenly 
prince of peace and forced him to leave the coun- 
try. Then Quetzalcoatl went to the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico, built a magic ship ot ^^^svfe^^^Kes^., 
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and set sail upon the great sea for the fabulous 
land Tlapallan. But in parting from his followers 
he left one comfort behind him. He promised that 
he and his descendants would return to them later. 
A strange god this, and the strangest part of 
the saying is that, according to the belief of the 
Mexicans, he is to be of tall form, white skin, long, 
dark hair, and have a ffowing beard. 

'^ So th^ people hoped that their redeemer would 
come to them in the form of white men from the 
east, from over the sea. And behold ! Signs and 
wonders occurred in Mexico before our arrival 
which plainly announced to the people that the 
fulfilment of the promise was at hand. Without 
visible cause the lake rose and flooded the city. 
Comets appeared in the heavens, and a strange 
fiery light flamed up above the distant mountain 
tops during the night. Soft voices and sorrowful 
plaints filled the air at the same time. The graves 
even opened. Four days after her death, Papant- 
zin, Montezuma's sister, left her tomb and warned 
the king of the approaching downfall of the king- 
dom. The people sought to reconcile the gods, 
who they madly fancied demanded human sacri- 
fices, and the hearts of thousands of unfortunates 
smoked before the idols whose temple towers 
above our fortress. 
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" But these black priests, these servants of the 
devil, murdered in vain. The news came over the 
sea of wonderful white men with black hair and 
long floating beards who had appeared on the 
distant islands in the magic ships of the god of 
the air, brandishing strange weapons, from which 
issued thunder and lightning. Then the hearts 
spoke: ' Quetzalcoatl, our redeemer approaches.' 

" And behold the white men landed upon Mex- 
ico's coast. Were they gods or were they strange 
mortals? In vain did the heathen prophets try 
to discover the truth. Their oracles were contra- 
dictory, and while they were yet wavering in doubt 
and fear, we entered the capital under Cortez. 

" Montezuma himseK still struggles with doubts, 
even to-day. He suspects and feels that we bring 
his people something wonderful, but his mind is 
still in shadow — he cannot comprehend this great- 
est of great things. It is Christianity. 

" Through men's evil doing, this paradise upon 
earth has been desecrated. Those who are called 
to a better life slay each other and hold cannibal 
feasts. We are called to bring to these millions 
of subjugated people peace, the peace in the 
shadow of the cross. We are here to overthrow 
heathendom, and to sow there where once 
bloody hatred flourished the seeds of love for fftL 
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low-men. The knights of the sword are called to 
overthrow the idols from their pedestals and level 
these temples to the ground. We servants of the 
church have the difficult task to fulfil, the task 
of uprooting the idols which are enthroned in the 
hearts of the people, and to lead into the light of 
truth the souls which are imprisoned in darkest 
night." 

Father Olmedo rose. 

" My son," he continued, laying his hand upon 
the soldier's helmet, "there are worthier things 
to be done here than to collect gold. Always re- 
member that you are here in this land as one of 
Christ's soldiers ; act accordingly and you will find 
in such actions the true happiness." 

Father Olmedo went away. Ramusio stood 
there deeply moved. Now for the first time he 
understood how it had been possible for the king 
of such a mighty realm to be kept prisoner by 
Cortez, and why he had bowed before the con- 
queror's troops. Montezuma was conquered be- 
fore he saw Cortez, conquered by forebodings and 
doubts which preyed upon his mind. He was 
even yet in conflict with himself, while his people 
thought they had found the true means of rescue 
by appealing to the decision of arms. 

Evening had come, fragrant candles were lighted 
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in Montezuma's apartments, and the odor of 
strange spices floated out on the air to the guard 
who stood before the portidres. How the courtiers 
tried to make the miseries of captivity bearable 
to the dethroned king ! Yesterday, to be sure, he 
had still, even as a captive, ruled the kingdom of 
his fathers, and the people of the Aztecs obeyed 
the commands which issued from the Palace Axay- 
acatl. But since the massacre which Alvarado 
had instituted among the flower of the Aztec no- 
bility, his position had undergone a change. Only 
the love and compassion of his subjects seemed 
to be left to him, as Ramusio had convinced him- 
self in a short time. 

In the first hours of the night the guard was re- 
lieved. Ramusio went into the nearest court-yard 
of the Palace Axayacatl. Here Cortez' soldiers 
lay in full armor, resting from the fearful conflict 
of the day, while others stood at their posts on 
the walls. 

Fortunately the Aztecs were not accustomed to 
fight at night. Only here and there their troops 
appeared to disturb the rest of the besieged by 
scornful speeches and challenges. 

Ramusio sank down in a vacant place beside 
the fire. When the flames flashed up he recog- 
nized his neighbor. 
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"Villafana!" he cried, both astonished and 
pleased. 

'• Yes, Ramusio, I am still ialive," replied he. 
" I have to-day purchased my life by the death of 
at least ten Aztecs. Only I do not know whether 
to-morrow I shall have strength enough for such 
a fight. Had I suspected what a reception awaited 
us in this golden city, I should have refrained 
from enlisting under Cortez' banner. But hush ! 
there one of those accursed Aztecs is making one 
of his damnabfe speeches. That is our lullaby. 
Only listen, how beautifully it sounds ! " 

Upon the flat roof of a building near by stood 
a tall Aztec soldier, and with a loud voice called 
out his threats against the Spaniards. 

"Translate to us what he says," Villafana or- 
dered one of the Tlascalan allies standing near him. 

" He is only joking," replied the man. " T will 
tell you briefly the contents of his speech : ' At 
last the gods have delivered you into our hands. 
The god of war has long desired his sacrifices. 
The sacrificial stone is ready. The fejiives are 
sharpened. The wild animals in the palace growl 
for their share, and the cages await the false Tlas- 
calan sons, who wiirbe fattened for the feast.' " 

The ally was silent, but Villafana laughed aloud 
wildly. 
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" What does this Cortez wish ? " he cried. " How 
long are we to remain in this trap? We cannot 
murder the whole city, and the resistance will not 
cease until the last Aztec has fallen. So forward, 
let us leave this place ! " The soldiers who stood 
near by agreed with Villafana. 

At this moment Captain Sandoval went past the 
troops to inspect the sentries on the wall. 

The soldiers surrounded him and cried loudly: 
"Captain! Pray ask the commander to lead us 
out of this city of death. Our blood will be on his 
head. He has misled and betrayed us. We wish 
to leave this city at once. Out of it ! out of it ! " 

With harsh words the captain made room for 
himself in the excited crowd. Not only in this 
troop, but also in the other divisions of the Span- 
iards, the men were desperate, and all clamored 
to leave the city. 

At this moment Cortez was also busied with 
plans for retreating. But how could he lead his 
army out? The only way led over the city dams, 
and the bridges which had crossed the channels 
were broken down. He would be forced to build 
new bridges in the midst of the hostile city. He 
felt that his soldiers' strength would give out. 
Was he not weakened himself ? For in the last en- 
counter he had received a wouud iu tha \al^\!C5x>^ 
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which made it impossible for him to carry a shield. 
In fact, his uneasiness this night was greater than 
that of his troops. 

A few weeks before, the position of the Span- 
iards shut in the Palace Axayacatl under Alva- 
rado had been even more desperate. At that 
time Montezuma had saved them by admonish- 
ing his people to peace. Cortez now saw himself 
obliged to make use of the same means, although 
his pride rose against it. 

A raging attack begun by the enemy the next 
morning obliged him to hasten to carry oat his 
resolution. 

The next morning Ramusio again stood before 
the door of Montezuma's apartment. Father 
Olmedo, Olid, and Marina, the interpreter, were 
with the king, trying to induce him to speak to 
the people in the Spaniards' favor. But the king 
felt himself insulted by Cortez' last acts and an- 
swered coldly : " What have I to do with Malin- 
che? I wish not to hear of him, but to die. In 
what a position has my willingness to serve him 
now placed me ! " 

In vain did Father Olmedo and Olid urge him. 

"It is of no use!" he replied. "They would 
believe me as little as Malinche's false words and 
promises. You will not leave these walls alive." 
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But Father Olmedo would not be discouraged. 

" What you would effect for us," said he, " is 
nothing more than a retreat from this city. If 
the gates are opened for us we will willingly de- 
part. Consider that you will spare by your medi- 
ation the lives of thousands of your own sub- 
jects." 

Marina also begged the king to check this use- 
less bloodshed. 

At length Montezuma yielded. He promised 
to appear before the Aztec people. 

In order to make a greater impression he donned 
his regal robes. The tilmatU^ his white and blue 
mantle, falling over his shoulders, was held to- 
gether by a handsome buckle. Rare jewels, em- 
eralds of unusual size, set in gold, richly adorned 
other parts of his garment. He wore golden shoes 
on his feet, and the copilU or Mexican crown, in 
form like the papal tiara, rested upon his brow. 
In this attire and surrounded by a guard of Span- 
iards and numerous Aztec nobles carrying before 
him the golden staff, the token of royalty, the Ind- 
ian ruler ascended the steps of the middle tower 
of the palace. 

Ramusio stood close beside him, his sword and 

shield in his hand. From the roof of the palace 

Ramusio now had a view over the Tiei^Cifc^^sxssk% 
8 
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streets of the city. Everywhere he saw the wild- 
est confusion of war, for the innumerable troops 
of the Aztecs prepared for an attack. Their wild 
cries were drowned by the noise of drums and 
the ringing blasts of the war trumpets. 

This sight depressed even the bravest of the 
Spanish forces. 

But soon the Indians perceived the royal reti- 
nue upon the roof of the tower, and the moving 
picture before the palace of Axayacatl changed 
as if by magic. All noise ceased, and a deathly 
stillness prevailed among the troops of soldiers in 
the streets and upon the flat roofs of the buildings 
near by. The Spaniards breathed more freely 
when they perceived that Montezuma had not en- 
tirely lost his hold upon the people, for part of the 
Aztecs threw themselves upon the ground, others 
bent the knee. He was still their lawful king 
whom for years they had obeyed in slavish dre^d. 
But this sight also raised Montezuma's courage 
and self-consciousness. He elevated the golden 
staff and spoke in a quiet voice, audible at a great 
distance. "Why do I see my people here in 
arms against the palace of my fathers? Is it be- 
cause you believe your ruler a prisoner and you 
wish to set him free? If this were so you would 
be acting 2'ightly . But you are mistaken. I am no 
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prisoner. The strangers are niy guests. I remain 
with them from free choice only, and can leave 
them when I wish. Have you come to drive them 
out of the city ? That is unnecessary. They wish 
to go of their own accord if you will leave the 
way free for them. So then return to your houses. 
Lay down your arms. The white men will return 
to their homes, and all will be well again within 
the walls of Tenochtitlan! " 

But the Spaniards' hopes deceived them. When 
Montezuma declared himself the friend of the de- 
tested strangers, a murmur ran through the crowd. 
They had not expected that the king of the Az- 
tecs would show himself so cowardly while his 
people were armed. When he finally called the 
besieging army to order and commanded them to 
lay down their arms, the long-pent-up flood of 
passion burst its bounds, and the rage and fury of 
the people now turned against their ruler, who by 
his cowardly hesitation had made it possible for 
the strangers to obtain a firm footing in Mexico. 
Then one of the chiefs sprang up and cried in a 
thundering voice: " Contemptible Aztec, woman, 
coward, the white men have made of you a woman, 
who is only fit for spinning and weaving ! " 

This was the signal. From all sides followed a 
storm of curses and imprecations^ wlcL\kfc ^X>l<6 '^^- 
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diers brandished their weapons threateningly. 
They drew their bows and held their fearful 
weapons, the stone slings, ready. 

Once more Montezuma raised his golden staff to 
quiet the uproar of the people, but they no longer 
looked up to him with love and reverence. In 
the eyes of his people he was a slave of the white 
men and a traitor to his fatherland. 

With astonished gaze Ramusio surveyed this 
crowd of furious men which surrounded the large 
palace, a people bent on mischief. Then his eyes 
rested upon the projecting tower of the temple, 
which was quite near them, and he perceived upon 
it a tall warrior, who had drawn his bow and di- 
rected the arrow toward the king. 

" Protect the king!" he cried to his Spanish com- 
rades, covering Montezuma's body with his shield 
on the side from which he saw the danger coming. 
It was too late. At the same moment there was a 
whistle and rush through the air, a hail of stones 
and arrows flew over Ramusio's head, and imme- 
diately Montezuma sank down to the ground un- 
conscious; a stone had hit him on the temple, and 
he was bleeding from three wounds besides, caused 
by the Aztec arrows. The Spanish body-guard 
covered his outstretched form with their shields, 
but this protection was no longer necessary. 
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For one moment the Mexicans were quiet. Then 
a single reproachful cry was heard: "The king 
has fallen! You have murdered him! " 

It seemed now as if the excited crowd of people 
had recovered their senses and regretted their 
wicked act, for a cry of woe, a mournful howl, ran 
through the masses, and all fled with horror from 
the spot upon which the regicide had been com- 
mitted. In a few moments the ungoverned army 
of Aztecs vanished in all directions, and not one 
remained in the huge place before the palace. 

Meanwhile up on the roof Montezuma's servants 
raised the unhappy prince and carried the dear 
burden, with tears in their eyes, back to the court 
quarters. Cortez and his officers rushed after them 
and surrounded the bed of the unconscious man. 

Montezuma opened his eyes. Cortez offered 
consolation through Marina. But the consolation 
did not reach his heart. The more the king re- 
covered his consciousness, the more clear did it 
become to him that he had drained the bitterest 
dregs of his life-cup. He, the famous ruler of Te- 
nochtitlan, had been despised by his own people ! 
They no longer recognized him as their king; they 
followed another who, more courageous than he, 
advanced, weapon in hand, to meet the enemy 
who had so suddenly appeared in the midst oi t\sft. 
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kingdom. He was unworthy to wear the crown 
of Mexico — they stoned him. Life had no more 
value for him, for he had survived his honor. So 
he did not reply by a syllable to the words of con- 
solation offered by the surrounding men. 

Cortez and his chief officers left the king's room ; 
a new danger had threatened the fortress. 

As we already know, the Spanish quarters stood 
opposite and but a few rods removed from the 
great temple of the Mexican god of war. This 
sharply pointed obelisk-like building, with the 
sanctuary above, rose to a height of almost.a hun- 
dred and fifty feet, and presented a lofty stand- 
point from which the fortress of the Christians 
could be completely commanded. There had the 
enemy now enthroned itself. Three times already 
had Escobar stormed this temple, and three times 
had he been driven back. Cortez now resolved to 
put himself at the head of the storming column, 
and thus free the fortress from the danger which 
threatened it. Although himself wounded in the 
hand, he did not hesitate to conduct this desper- 
ate attack in person, while he had his shield fast- 
ened firmly to his left arm. 

Thanks to the superhuman courage of his men, 
he conquered the temj)le. With joyful cries from 
the Spaniards and death-like stillness among the 
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Aztecs, the horrible idol was thrown down the 
steps of the temple, and when the sun was on the 
point of setting, the accursed building was set on 
fire. The flames quickly mounted to the slender 
tower and spread a dread light over city, lake, and 
valley to the far-distant huts in the mountains. 
It was the wreck of heathendom. But little was 
accomplished by this toward the freeing of the 
fortress. In vain did Cortez summon the Aztecs 
to lay down their arms after this victory which 
he had won over their gods. 

" Look around upon our streets and doorsteps," 
they answered the Spaniards from the flat roofs. 
" See how they are filled with warriors as far as 
the eye can reach. Our number is scarcely dimin- 
ished by our losses; yours, on the contrary, de- 
creases hourly. You will die of hunger and dis- 
ease. Provisions and water are getting scarce 
with you. You must soon fall into our hands. 
The bridges are broken and you cannot escai)e us. 
There will be but too few of you to satisfy the 
vengeance of our gods." 

And again a hailstorm of arrows and stones flew 
over the roof of the fortress. 

They were right. The sufferings of the besieged 
were fearful, and those troops especially who had 
come with Narvaez cursed the hour in mljLViXs. 
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they had been persuaded to leave the sunny fields 
of Cuba for this land of cannibals. Cortez now 
seemed to them a miserable deceiver who had 
dragged them here to Tenochtitlan like sheep to 
the slaughter; for they had seen none of the 
splendors of the capital, of its wealth, its rich 
market, its palaces; had enjoyed none of the de- 
lights promised them. Only horror upon horror 
had their eyes seen, only sufferings without num- 
ber had they as yet been forced to endure, and 
they longed to be out at any price of this hostile, 
accursed city which they could never conquer. 

The suffering and need of the besieged did 
indeed become greater and greater. Provisions 
were so scarce that but a small portion of bread 
could daily be doled out to the soldiers, and so 
even Cortez was forced to resolve to leave the city. 
He chose for this purpose the road over the Tacuba 
dam, which united the city with the mainland; it 
was but two Spanish miles long and crossed but 
six bridges. To be sure, these bridges were now 
gone, and the besieged must set to work to fill up 
these gaps so that they could cross them. 

All the heroes of Cortez' band were engaged in 
this difficult struggle, while sword in hand they 
must force back the enemy from every foot of 
land. But while outside the wildest conflict raged, 
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in Montezuma's rooms, where Ramusio and others 
stood guard, the deepest stillness prevailed. 

The wound in the king's head was not so dan- 
gerous. With proper care Montezuma's life might 
have been saved, but the proud ruler of the Aztecs 
had done with life: he tore off every bandage 
which was put on, for he wished to die and no 
longer survive his disgrace. 

Ramusio was often a witness of the silent in- 
ward struggle which raged in the heart of the de- 
throned ruler. He would never forget the tortured 
expression of his face when one of his courtiers 
brought news that the temple of the god of war 
was in flames and his image had been overthrown 
by the Spaniards. The sick man's parched lips 
grew even paler, but no moan crossed them. 

He grew weaker and weaker from hour to hour, 
refused to eat or drink, and it could not be decided 
which pained him most, the outward wounds or 
the wounds from which his heart bled. 

After some days a strange light dawned in his 
eyes. Montezuma summoned Cortez to his bed- 
side, and with a touching voice commended his 
daughters, who would now soon be orphans, to 
the favor and mercy of the King of Spain. Cortez 
consoled him. 

" He is a dying man," said the commander to 
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Father Olmedo as he left the room, " and he him- 
self begs for mercy for his children. Through the 
mouth of the dying king, God promises us at last 
the victory over Tenochtitlan. Is it not so, Father 
Olmedo? Spread this news among tKe army. 
That will encourage the soldiers." 

Father Olmedo nodded his head. 

" Of the final victory of the cross in this land, 
only he who is of a cowardly heart can despair," 
he replied. "I will proclaim the joyful news to 
the army, but first I will fulfil my duty and rec- 
oncile the king to Heaven, so that his soul may 
not be eternally damned." 

Soon after. Father Olmedo knelt with Marina, 
the crucifix in his hand, beside the bed of the dy- 
ing man, but in vain did he warmly urge him to 
embrace the token of the redemption of mankind. 
Montezuma repulsed the priest coldly and cried: 
" I have but a few moments to live, and in \his 
hour will not be faithless to the belief of my 
fathers." 

A few hours after, Ramusio, his head resting 
on his hand, sat on the steps leading up to th*e 
room. He thought of the transitoriness of earthly 
splendor. Then a cry of heart-rending woe 
reached his ear. He rose, softly pushed back the 
curtains, and one glance convinced him what had 
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happened. Montezuma had at that moment 
breathed his last in the arms of his faithful nobles. 
He went up to the bed and stared at the closed 
eyes of the prince. " You have been happily re- 
leased from your sufferings," he murmured to 
himself. " God will be merciful to you, for you 
have suffered much on earth for the errors which, 
surrounded by the darkness of heathendom, you 
committed upon earth." Then he straightened 
his helmet and walked gravely away to announce 
to the commander the death of the king. 

The great Cortez had Montezuma's body dressed 
in his royal garments, then it was laid on a bier 
and carried out to the gate of the Palace Axaya- 
catl by the nobles who had remained faithful to 
their ruler until his last breath. Ramusio accom- 
panied him that far — Ramusio who had once been 
one of the king of the Atzecs' " guard of honor." 
Then he returned to Sandoval's troops to beat the 
retreat out of the city with his comrades. 

He met Villafana again. 

" Ho, comrade," cried the latter, '^ were you well 
fed when you were serving as guard to the heathen 
king? I was hungry every day, for I must be out 
building bridges, while the Aztecs hurled their 
stones upon us. A fine work, I tell yoii, L ^^ 
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not dream of such a thing in Castile. But you 
have appeared at the right time. Cortez is divid- 
ing gold among his war slaves. Each can take as 
much as he will, for to-night we leave." 

He took him by the arm and went with him 
into the house in which was the chapel. In this 
had the king's share of the booty formerly been 
walled up. Now the wall was torn down. Some 
of the most valuable gold articles had been packed 
in chests as the king's treasure and loaded upon 
horses' backs. Everything could not be taken 
away for the king; there was no way of transport- 
ing so much. All the glittering objects lay scat- 
tered about on the ground; each could take of 
, them what he would. Several soldiers still were 
dragging heavy chests out of the dark hiding- 
place, and as they broke in the covers with 
heavy axes, fresh gold came to view, and the 
Spaniards greedily sought for bracelets and chains 
which they could more easily carry away with 
them. 

Villafana kicked over a golden pitcher, which 
fell with a crash among other ornaments. 

''See this wealth," said he scornfully to Ra- 
musio. " What is it not worth! What money it 
would represent in Spain! But it is a long way 
there^ and believe me, my friend, here these are 
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but dangerous ballast. Do not load yourself 
down with these heavy treasures. I know the way 
by which you must return ; you will need your 
feet so that you can spring lightly as a roe, and 
your arms, so that, like the giant Goliath, you can 
use shield and spear against the heathen. I am 
fond enough of gold, as truly as I live, but to-day 
our safety depends upon the sharp Toledo blades 
which hang at our sides." 

In spite of this, Villafana rummaged in the 
broken-open chests and inspected the large 
pitchers and other valuables. His eyes suddenly 
shone like a cat's. 

" Here I have what I seek," said he. " Come 
here, Ramusio, and accept some good counsel from 
me. Do you see these green stones here? The 
Aztecs call them chalchamtl. With us they are 
unknown, but here in this country they are as 
valuable as diamonds are with us. Take a couple 
with you to pay expenses on the journey from 
this miserable Tenochtitlan to the wealthy City 
of the True Cross. You will surely need them." 
And he began to dig out the jewels with his dag- 
ger from a magnificently decorated pitcher. 

He put about a dozen in his breast-pocket. Sev- 
eral remained lying on the ground. 

" Pick them up, comrade," said he to Ramusio 
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encouragingly. " It is lawfully acquired property ; 
only ask Cortez — he will confirm my words." 

Ramusio followed Ms advice and picked up 
four of the stones. Other soldiers meanwhile 
crowded around to load themselves with gold. 

" Ijet us make room for them," said Villafana. 
" Let them load themselves down with gold ; they 
will not carry it far beyond the dam of Tacuba." 

With the descent of night the retreat of the 
Si)aniards out of the city began, the most fearful 
retreat ever yet made by the Spaniards in the 
New World. With the wreck of his army, hard 
pressed by the enemy, Cortez fled to the friendly 
Tlascalans, where he newly organized his forces 
and awaited help from the coast. The changing 
fortuties of war again separated Villafana and 
Ramusio, but only for a short time ; in Tlascala 
they were again two good comrades. 




On the crest of the Sierra Malinche Mountains 
the blows of axes were again heard. They waked 
loud echoes in the deep ravines, and with joy the 
Tlaacalans heard these sounds, for the Spaniards 
were felling trees to build ships, with which to 
attack the city of Tenochtitlan from the water 
side. Ship-building so far from the coast and 
any navigable stream! What a bold, extraordi- 
nary undertaking! The knights of the conquest 
risked tliis, however, for in their necessity they 
knew how to help themselves by strange means. 

Powder also was prepared in Tlascala, and the 
Spaniards obtained sulphur in a strange way. 
High above their heads towered the smoking, snow- 
covered Popocatapetl. Its summit seemed unat- 
tainable to the natives, the stronghold of a fearful 
demon. But it was not so to Cortez' soldiers. 
They ascended to the edge of the crater and were 
lowered in buckets, attached to ropes, down into 
the horrible depths, in which they collected the 
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valuable sulphur. And this occurred at a time 
when no enthusiasm for Alpine "sport was felt in 
Europe, when the king of European mountains, 
Mont Blanc, had not yet been ascended. 

In the mountains was a little division of Span- 
iards, under the authority of the skilful ship- 
builder Lopez. Among this divison were Ramu- 
sio and Villafana. Ramusio had a detachment of 
wood-cutters— Indians— to oversee. He devoted 
himself to this wo^k with zeal and ardor, and as 
he had already learned the native language during 
his stay on the coast, he could in time quite easily 
understand the men under him. 

The young man took a new lease of life in the 
fresh woods. Villafana now showed him the 
value of the green stones which they had brought 
with them from Tenochtitlan ; for one of them he 
purchased for himself the friendship of the chief 
of the village near which lay their quarters, and 
he was taken excellent care of. He found that 
the Tlascalans were a very good kind of people, 
and gradually the thought dawned upon him 
that in the midst of such quiet forests Father 
Olmedo's plans of conversion would more easily 
take root than in the soil of the capital and the 
court, so occupied with political matters. He be- 
^an to carry on religious conversations with his 
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host and the latter's friends ; and without being 
aware of it he became a missionary, and at the 
same time acquired a thorough, complete knowl- 
edge of the beliefs, customs, and usages of the 
old Mexicans. 

Villafana took no part in such undertakings. 
He rather tried to win from Lopez the position of 
messenger to carry the news from the ship-builders 
to the chief settlement, and when his efforts were 
crowned with success, he was often absent for days. 

When he returned and sat among his intimate 
comrades, he never failed to mingle bitter remarks 
with the news which he brought from the chief 
encampment. All of his comrades had been par- 
ticipants in the retreat that " unfortunate night," 
but not alone the chief army had been over- 
whelmed with misfortune. The small Spanish 
divisions scattered over the land had fared much 
worse. They had carried out the orders given 
them undisturbed, for they knew that Cortez had 
taken Montezuma prisoner, and that no Mexican 
would dare harm a hair of a Spaniard's head. 

News of the uproar in the capital could not be 
sent to the little posts, and so they saw themselves 
suddenly surrounded by enemies, were disarmed 
and taken prisoners before they could make any 
resistance. 
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Gradually sad news reached the chief camp of 
the destruction of these posts. Their occupants' 
fate had been pitiable : most of them were sacrificed 
to the Aztec gods, and Villaf ana, who industriously 
collected these echoes of the great defeat and car- 
ried them to the ship-builders, was not weary of 
describing explicitly the horrible cruelties which 
were practised upon the Aztec human sacrifices. 
He always ended his accounts with the anxious 
question whether each one of Cortez' soldiers must 
not be prepared for the same unhappy fate. And 
he did not miss his aim: he undermined the cour 
age and self-control of the troops. " Why do we 
build ships here to bring to the lake of Mexico? 
Are there not ready on the coast ships in which 
we could sail to the sunny coasts of Cuba and His- 
paniola? There there are at least plantations, 
obedient Indians, and negro slaves. We have 
seen the gold of Mexico here, but were we not 
forced to throw away the greater part of our booty 
in the hard fight ? " Thus the soldiers grumbled. 
Only Eamusio sought to raise their courage, 
" Friends," said he, " remember that we did not 
come to this land for the sake of the gold alone. 
We are chosen for other works. See, these good- 
natured, industrious, and intelligent people, our 
faithful allies, sigh under the yoke of the horribly 
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Aztecs. They have had the bloodthirsty idol ser- 
vice forced upon them ; they long to be free. We 
are not only Cortez' soldiers, we are knights of the 
cross, who light for the victory of the Gospel." 

These were Father Olniedo's ideas which Ra- 
musio now echoed, but although they had called 
forth such an echo in his heart, they left the other 
soldiers cold. Such ideas animated the old body 
of Cortez' troops, but Narvaez' hirelings would 
hear nothing of them. They ridiculed Ramusio, 
and advised him to exchange the mail coat for 
the cowl. 

These proceedings did not escape the faithful 
ship-builder Lopez, although he did not know the 
originatc^r, as it was Villafana himself who told 
him of these secret conversations of the soldiers. 
Lopez thought himself bound to inform the com- 
mander of them, and wrote him : " We have here 
incipient monki and rebels. It would be well to 
occupy the troops differently and replace them by 
a different kind of men." • 

So one day Baron Alonso Avila came to the 
ship-building camp in order to look after things 
and change the men. Avila was a friend of frank 
speech ; even with the commander he did not hes- 
itate to express his opinion freely. No wonder, 
then, that he gave the little band of reb^llvovx^ ^^- 
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diers some plain lectures and scourged them with 
bitter words for their cowardice. 

The vials of his wrath, however, he poured out 
upon Ramusio. Scarcely did he perceive him 
when he cried: "Of course you are here too, Ra- 
musio. We also are pious and God-fearing, but 
we do not hang our heads and remain in the rear 
in time of battle ! One can see you are a shop- 
keeper's son ! Would that you had remained in 
Seville, pressing olives. Master Lopez," he turned 
to the ship-builder, " I will not take him away 
from you ; you may need him. He will be an ex- 
cellent pitch gatherer, and you need much pitch 
to calk the ships. Yes, Ramusio, take care of 
yourself and preach the Gospel to the Ii^dians in 
the woods, as far as I am concerned. We wish to 
do more for the Gospel: we will plant the cross 
upon the summit of the temples of Tenochtitlan 
and shed our blood for it." 

" You have been misinformed, captain," replied 
Ramusio, astonished at this speech ; " that is just 
what I too wish." 

But Alonso Avila did not heed him: he con- 
tinued speaking to Lopez and arranged the little 
troop for instant march. 

The faithful messenger Villafana remained, of 
course, with the wood-cutters and carpenters. 
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"Thanks," said he to himself, as he looked after 
Avila. " A castellan post at Castle Aranda, under 
such an imperious master, would be something for 
me ! " Then he turned to Ramusio, who had start- 
ed toward the forest. 

They soon reached the spot where the Indian 
workmen were hewing beams out of the rough 
trunks. After Ramusio had given some directions, 
both seated themselves in the shade of a tree. 

"Do you believe in premonitions?" Villafana 
asked, breaking the silence. Ramusio looked at 
his comrade. 

" Yes " he replied. " It has often happened in 
my life that my premonitions are fulfilled. And if 
I must admit it to you," he added bitterly, " I was 
overcome with a premonition of evil when I met 
Alonso Avila in Cuba. My premonition really 
did not deceive me, for I suffer enough through 
this Avila. My comrades mockingly call me the 
false Avila, as though I could help the resem- 
blance. He is brave, they think me cowardly; 
he is determined, I hesitating ; he gay, I am a 
gloomy companion; he is open-hearted, and they 
call me false and deceitful. Oh, yes, I am the 
false Avila." 

" See, see ! " said Villafana. " I was not deceived. 
This Avila is your misfortune, and I suspected^ 
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my friend, that he would come to-day and do you 
some injury." 

" You? " asked Ramusio in surprise. 

"Does that surprise you?" asked Villafana. 
" How I thought of you both yesterday evening, 
and found one difference between you which you 
have forgotten to enumerate ? Yes ! Alonso A vila 
is rich, very rich, and you are a poor devil! " 

Ramusio bit his lips. " Oh, you mean that in- 
heritance! " he replied. " That also is true, but I 
have really long ago forgotten that." 

" But you would have left Mexico with great re- 
joicing if the inheritance had fallen to you. Con- 
fess it." 

" Well, you were a witness of my vain delight." 

"And the disappointment was a hard blow to 
you?" 

" I am all over it now, my friend." 

"Really?" 

"Oh, you can believe me," replied Ramusio, 
smiling. " I soon forgot the matter, for I was 
ashamed to think of it." 

"Well, if you have forgotten everything and 
laugh at the mistaken identity, I can tell you the 
curious dream I had last night. You will laugh 
with me." 

"Dreams are vapors," replied Ramusio. " You 
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need not restrain yourself. Speak out freely, my 
friend." 

" With your permission, then," began Yillafana. 
" But you must be prepared for a strange story. 
Only fancy, I saw myself landing in Seville with 
the long-sought heir, who will not have anything 
to do with me here. Then we drove rapidly, or 
rather, as happens in dreams, we flew to Aranda. 
The castle was dressed with wreaths of flowers, and 
the farmers of the estate, the peasants of the sur- 
rounding estates, and the castle servants awaited 
us at the lofty door. We walked through the 
broad halls, greeted reverentially on all sides, and 
mounted the long flights of stairs to the tower, 
from which we could have a view of the beautiful 
valley, 

" Then the happy heir said to me: ' My friend, ' 
I take no pleasure in all these lands. You know 
my heart longs for another spot of earth, and to 
reach it I must return to the New World, there 
to strip off the mask.' So we descended, and I 
led the heir through the portrait gallery of his 
ancestors, where the proud knights of the Avila 
family looked down at us from the pictures on 
the walls. The heir did not honor them with a 
glance. He strode rapidly to another room in 
which a notary waited for us. 
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" ' Baron Alonso Avila,' said he, ' you wish to sell 
the inheritance of your forefathers? Is that your 
firm resolve? ' 

" ' I must return to the New World,' I heard 
him answer. 

" ' Here is the bill of sale ; sign it,' said the no- 
tary. 

" 'And the money? ' said the heir. 

" * Here it is,' replied the notary, and opened a 
box of bright ducats. 

"A stroke of the pen, and the notary departed. 
But we remained alone. The heir embraced me. 
* Dear friend,' said he to me, 'how can I thank 
you. But we have now accomplished but half.' 

" ' Trust me,' I replied. ' Do you not remember 
how your old comrades left you lying half dead 
by the roadside? Who took pity on you? Do 
you remember the unfortunate night when we 
retreated from Tenochtitlan? Who protected 
you on the dams with his own body? Do you 
remember the great battle of Otumba, in which 
you looked death in the face? Who struck down 
the Aztec who brandished his spear to pierce your 
defenceless breast? Was I not always a faithful 
comrade to you, and did I not console you when 
we felled trees in the Sierra Malinche to build 
ships for Cortez? ' 
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"*I know it,' he cried. 'You are my only 
friend.' " 

Ramusio looked up at Villaf ana, surprised, half 
unwillingly. " Ha," said he bitterly, ^' you were 
doubtless with the false Avila at Castle Aranda." 

" I was there with the heir, in my dreams," re- 
plied Villaf ana smilingly. " He had papers in his 
pockets which declared him Baron Alonso Avila. 
In Aranda no one knew that there was a false and 
a true Avila, but you vvill learn all gradually. Lis- 
ten, for now comes the strangest of all. 

" The heir set sail from Cadiz, but he did not sail 
to the New World, but to Lisbon, and from thence 
to the lovely island of Madeira. 

" ' Farewell,' I said to him. ' We will see each 
other again, and I will keep my word as ever.' 

" Then I ceased to dream. The ship in which 
he sailed to Madeira disappeared from sight and 
I seemed lost in sp^ce. But gradually a new pic- 
ture rose before my mind. 

" I seemed to hear a solemn pealing of bells. 
But I did not see the church from which it came. 
I sat before a planter's hoi^pe : in the distance roared 
the sea ; high wooded mountains rose behind me 
to the blue sky ; at my right I saw a vineyard, and 
at the left great plantations of sugar. That is the 
island of Madeira, said a voice in my hearty th<^ 
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lovely island where raild zephyrs blow and per- 
petual spring reigns, a paradise for those who 
hate the tumult of life and long for quiet happi- 
ness. An Island of happiness, as it was called in 
the old sayings, and which seems fairly created 
to make those happy who come to its banks with 
broken hearts. 

" I do not know how long I sat there absorbed 
in thought. A voice roused me from my revery. 

" ' Come,' it said, ^ it is high time, for the bride 
whom you brought him will soon stand at his 
side before the altar. Do you not hear the wed- 
ding-bells?' 

"As if urged on by an invisible power, I hurried 
through fields and meadows until I entered the 
church, and there perceived the young pair. Be- 
hind me stood two men in the full splendor of the 
Castilian costume. 

" 'A handsome pair,' said they. ' Pedro Ramu- 
sio and Donna Luisa. Since her father learned 
that Pedro is the wealthiest planter in Madeira, 
he has offered no objections to the marriage.' 

" Then all was quiet in the church. I heard only 
the priest speaking at the altar, and thought 
I heard two loud ' Yeses,' then the organ pealed 
forth, and I saw myself near you, and asked : ' My 
friend^ have I kept my word? Are you happy? ' 
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" I looked in your radiant face, and you fell on 
my neck, imprinted a kiss on my cheeks, and I 
awoke. The sun was just rising above the high 
mountains; The dream was gone. Where was Cas- 
tle Aranda? Ah, it lies far across the sea in Spain. 
Where are the two whom I thought I saw united 
and happy ? They are separated by the boundless 
ocean and mourn for each other, their lost youth- 
ful dreams and ruined hopes. The poor false 
Avila, I thought to myself ; then I heard the blare 
of trumpets — the true Avila approached." 

Villafana was silent and gazed at Ramusio, who 
had rested his head in his right hand and stared 
at the ground. The listener's mind was far from 
the Sierra Malinche. . What a tumult Villaf ana's 
dream had caused within him ! 

A sunbeam pierced the thick, leafy roof; it fell 
upon Ramusio's face, and now Villafana saw a 
tear which hung on his eyelashes, like a dew-drop 
sparkling a thousand colors. 

The tempter smiled contentedly. "I have 
touched the right chord," he thought to himself. 
" That is longing for loet happiness. This must 
be fed until it grows to a burning desire. Then 
no means will seem to him too contemptible to 
attain his desired aim. But now I will leave him 
alone; a thoughtless word might break the charm. 
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The great plan for which I have now laid the 
foundation must grow and strengthen in his own 
heart." 

Villafana rose softly and disappeared among 
the trees. 

Only after some time did Ramugio raise his head 
and wipe the tears from his eyes. In his ears 
now rang the blows of the axes which the Indians 
were wielding below him at the work-place. He 
collected his thoughts and turned around; he 
wished to see Villafana, and end the conversation 
with some commonplace remark, for he was 
ashamed that the awakening of old recollections 
should so shock him. In the eyes of these sol- 
diers tears were disgraceful, their hearts were so 
hard and cold. 

Then his eyes fell upon an empty place. The 
strange relator of the dream had disappeared. 
Ramusio sprang up and rubbed his eyes. 

He inspected the path, but he was not there; he 
looked down at the Indians, but he was not among 
them. 

" Villafana ! " he cried,* but there was no answer. 
" Villafana ! " he called a second time, but only 
the blows of the axes rang through the woods. 
" Villafana ! " came for the third time from the 
j^oun^ man's throat. Then there was a rustle 
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above his head in the tree-tops, and a vulture flew 
across the valley with a piercing cry. 

Ramusio shuddered. A strange feeling came 
over him, and involuntarily he made the sign of 
the cross. 

That was a bad dream which Villaf ana had re- 
lated to him. Had he wished to deride him like 
the others? And yet he was indeed his faithful 
friend and comrade. Had he not repeatedly helped 
him — had he not repeatedly saved his life? 

Ramusio seated himself under the tree again and 
gave himself up to his thoughts. 

Yes, Villaf ana was his faithful friend, the savior 
of his life, and to whom he owed the great^est 
thanks. And yet his whole heart would not go 
out to him. Villafana had a something repulsive 
in his look, and his speech so often betrayed low, 
common ideas that Ramusio would have preferred 
to avoid him. He had often accused himself of 
black ingratitude, for he owed no one so many 
thanks as this very Villafana. He was the only 
one who knew the secret of his heart and who 
consoled him with hopes of better times. Was 
the narration of this dream a consolation? That 
was indeed bitter mockery which the rough Vil- 
lafana permitted himself. He must offer some 
opposition to this, Ramusio felt clearly. In the 
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rough company of soldiers, he must be as well 
armed against such jokes as against Indian ar- 
rows. He must look at this case from the droll 
side, and not be so sensitive; above all things, he 
must conceal from every one, even from Villaf ana, 
that his heart bled when old recollections were 
awakened. 

This resolve calmed Ramusio. Soon after he 
fell into a revery. Suppose he were not the false, 
but the true Avila, how easily all could be attained 
by him! How strange! That which he would 
consider the highest happiness had fallen to 
Alonso Avila's lot, and he had so little regard for 
it. Why? Alonso's nature strove toward other 
aims. Ramusio felt it and bowed his head — he 
could never compare with Cortez' heroic officer. 
Why? Was he not strong? Was he not skilled at 
arms? Did he fear death? Certaialy not. But 
something like a heavy weight seemed to press 
upon him ; the unhappiness which he had expe- 
rienced in his youth weighed him down. Others 
were happier than he; they could overcome, for- 
get their griefs. His powers were broken. 

"I must rouse myself; I must awake— come to 
myself! " lie cried. " This cannot continue." 

He rose and returned to the ship-builders' quar- 
tera. The new coinrades were assembled her^r 
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They were apparently not in a happy mood, for 
now the time was approaching when the separate 
parts of the ships were to be put together, and for 
this European hands were needed. 

"K I had wished to be a carpenter I should 
have remained in Castile," said a bearded young 
man with a savage expression mockingly. " But 
in Cuba they promised us mountains of gold. They 
lied, and now there is no return for us. But as 
truly as I am once back in Castile I will " 

He was silent, for Lopez approached. 

"Hey, are you not Torribio?" Villaf ana asked 
the dissatisfied man. 

" Welcome, Villafana," cried he. " So you are 
still alive. I thought the Aztecs had long since 
devoured you, for I lost sight of you that unfor- 
tunate night." 

" Weeds never die," replied Villafana. " Come, 
Torribio, to-day we have a holiday ; work does not 
begin until to-morrow. We will celebrate our 
happy meeting. And you come too, Ramusio," he 
added. " We will all three remain good comrades." 

They found yet other good comrades discussing 
pulque on a veranda before the house in which 
Villafana lodged. The men were gay ; gayest of 
all was Torribio, but his jokes were so rough that 
Ramusio felt unpleasantly affected, 
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While he had served as Montezuma's guard he 
had become accustomed again to a finer tone of 
conversation ; on the march to Tlascala the army- 
had been occupied with fighting and their miser- 
ies ; they lacked time and inclination for gay camp 
life ; and here, in the woods of the Sierra Malinche, 
Ramusio had associated chiefly with Indians in 
the quiet valleys. Now he perceived that the 
men whom Avila had brought belonged to the 
worst cjass of Cortez' troops. In fact, he had 
chosen men of no particular cultivation for Lopez' 
subordinates. But Villafana made friends with 
all these people. 

Then Ramusio discovered in the shade of a tree 
near by the village chieftain, whom the Spaniards 
had baptized lago. He went up to him, for he 
preferred the society of the Indian. 

A little Avhile after he saw Villafana at his side. 

" What is the matter? " asked he. " Why do you 
avoid the gay company of our comrades? Your 
mind has probably flown across the sea to Seville 
again? " He laughed. 

" Oh, no," replied Ramusio, forcing himself to 
laugh also. " I feel well among the Mexican can- 
nibals, and do not brood over impossible dreams." 

" Now you have disappointed me greatly," said 
Vjllafansi jokingly, clapping Ramusio on the 
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shoulder. " I secretly rejoiced at the idea that I 
introduced you to Aranda as Avila and then led 
you to your Donna Luisa. No one could dis- 
cover the false Avila, eh? What a pity that 
dreams are so unreal. To be sure, sometimes they 
are fulfilled." 

Without awaiting an answer, Villafana returned 
to his jovial comrades. 

Ramusio shook his head displeasedly. Villa- 
fana became a perfect torment to him with this 
matter of the inheritance, and what was the mean- 
ing of this allusion to the dream ? How could it 
ever be fulfilled? He, Ramusio, go to Aranda as 
Alonso Avila ! That would be fraud. Fie ! Jokes 
have their limits : he must forbid this joke, even to 
Villafana. Or did the latter know more than it 
seemed? Did he dare to make him such an offer 
based upon a false suspicion? Ramusio frowned. 
But he had no time to consider the matter longer, 
for the Indian chief, lago, engaged him in an inter- 
esting conversation upon the habits and customs 
of the Mexicans. He only left his copper-colored 
friend when the stars shone in the heavens. But 
the gay circle of drinkers still sat before the 
house. Ramusio went in his bedroom and fell 
asleep— and dreamed that he was in Seville. 

lO 



VIII. 

What was that piercing cry which wakened 
him? He listened, while his heart beat rapidly 
and a heavy weight seemed resting upon his 
breast. The cry was repeated — now he recognized 
it — it was the cry of the eagle whose nest was on 
a high rock near by, and who now greeted the 
dawning day with loud cries. 

"Ramiisio sprang up. His comrades were still 
asleep. He hurried out of the door. Here stood 
the sentinel whom he was to relieve. It was Vil- 
lafana. When Ramusio perceived him he drew 
back a step, as though alarmed. 

" What is the matter with you, Ramusio? " his 
comrade asked him. "You look pale, and the 
sweat is standing in great drops on your brow. 
Are you ill? Bah! those silvery mists rising out 
of the valleys yonder are not so very healthy as 
Cortez and Avila think ; in them lurks the fever 
which makes our teeth chatter. If you are ill lie 
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down, my friend, I have watched since midnight, 
I can watch until suniise." 

" I am not ill, Villafana," replied Ramusio. " I 
merely slept badly and am a trifle heated. The 
fresh air will do me good. I relieve you ; pray go 
and rest." 

" Slept badly," said Villafana slowly. " my 
friend, at your age one usually sleeps so soundly. 
And since Narvaez landed in Mexico we have 
never had such quiet times as now, when we are 
building ships in the quiet woods. But your 
heart is filled with uneasiness, and you will never 
rest until you have obtained what you desire. 
There, you have been dreaming again! I read it 
in your face. Dear Ramusio, you are your own 
enemy. You are irresolute; there are only two 
ways by which you can come to your senses again : 
either stake everything to obtain your desire, and 
return to Spain, or learn the art of forgetfulness, 
and seek your happiness in that you look up to 
Cortez and Avila with admiration, and sacrifice 
your life for these heroes. But as a soldier you 
must learn from your commander. See, Cortez 
does not dream, he cleverly makes use of every ad- 
vantage, he seizes fate with an iron hand, and 
seeks to force it to obey his will. He does not 
hesitate too long to choose the me^XL^^^e^^iteLVa^ 
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him to his goal. He will proceed with the earth 
as he did with Tenochtitlan, and then Cortez will 
be called the great conqueror, and the world will 
not dare to speak of his breaches of faith, his lies 
— but only his famous strategies of war, his won- 
derful tactics, will be told of by contemporaries 
and posterity. Montezuma's inheritance will fall 
to him, for our king will make him viceroy of 
Mexico. That is the object of our fighting. We 
are building for him, the great Cortez, the road to 
the throne, through streams of blood. So it is, 
my friend, be wise, and learn in the great school 
of a Cortez. See, he has taken away — or stolen 
—the fleet from Velasquez; he fought against Nar- 
vaez — or fell upon us like a robber ; he has taken 
us under his banner — or made us per j ure ourselves 
to Velasquez ; but he has plundered the treasure 
chambers of Mexico, he sends gold back to Spain, 
and therefore he is great. 

'• Friend, learn of him. In the wealthy City of 
the True Cross is a ship, ready to sail to Spain. 
Avila is to command it; much gold is it laden 
with, and Avila will take it to the king of Spain. 
The fortunate Avila, he will take possession of 
his inheritance, but do you believe that he will 
take me with him? No, we will stay here to fight 
with the Aztecs and finally be eaten by them. 
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Avila will send other fools over from Spain to 
take our places. 

" I should almost like to be even with the noble 
Avila, and, after the example which Cortez has 
given us, overpower the vessel and sail back to 
Spain, and win the honors at home for myself. 
There in Castile they do not ask what happens 
here, whoever brings good news and bright gold 
is welcome there. 

" B at see," Villaf ana interrupted himself. " The 
flush of morning begins to tint the heavens. The 
sun will soon disperse the clouds, and then the 
faithful Lopez will drive us to work. I will sleep 
for a half-hour. Good-by, my friend." 

Villafana went into the house, and Ramusio re- 
mained alone. 

What did this speech mean? Did this Villafana 
read the most hidden secrets of Eamusio's heart; 
could he read his mind, and did he know even his 
dreams? 

Ramusio's heart beat even more uneasily under 
the impression of the strange dream from which 
the cry of the eagle had waked him. 

It had seemed to him that he did indeed play 
the false Alonso Avila. Deep in one of the val- 
leys of the Sierra Malinche was a little mound of 
earth, with a cross upon it. Near it he stood with 
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Villafana, who said to him: " Here sleeps Alonso 
A Vila, the eternal sleep of death. No one can 
now fear that he may witness against us. Come, 
Pedro, we will take possession of the inheri- 
tance ! " And he followed, as if drawn by an in- 
visible power, followed his strange friend. He 
wore Avila's shining armor, and, mounted on a 
horse, entered Villa Rica de Vera Cruz. He was 
greeted, respectfully as the celebrated captain, 
and friend of the commander. Solemnly he rode 
through the streets to the harbor where his ship 
awaited him. He boarded it, gave orders to weigh 
anchor, and when the coast had disappeared from 
view he heard Villafana cry out, " To Spain, not 
to Cuba ! " and all the sailors echoed the cry, " To 
Spain! " Then he saw himself again in the white 
clothes of a planter, upon a mountainous island, 
unknown to him. He stood on the shore and saw 
in the distance a boat with shining white sails. 
It came nearer, and he recognized in it Villafana 
and Donna Luisa. Close to the shore hissed and 
roared the white-topped breakers. Now the boat 
came to him, it quivered and shook, and he trem- 
bled for Donna Luisa's life. There she stood, and 
held out her arms as if imploring him for aid, but 
he stood as if rooted to the ground, and could not 
advance; a heavy load weighed upon his breast. 
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At last the boat shot over the breakers, and its 
keel grated in the sand of the beach. " Saved ! " 
he heard a voice cry joyously, but at the same 
moment the cry of the eagle waked him. 

The strangest part of the dream was the fact 
that Alonso Avila, as Villafana had just told him, 
was really about to set sail for Spain. The Span- 
iards of that time were superstitious, and Ramu- 
sio ascribed particular significance to his dream. 

His imagination, even in broad daylight, con- 
jured up pictures of his happiness with Donna 
Luisa on some island far from the world; and in 
the quiet woods, where he oversaw the transport- 
ing of timber, it had undisturbed play. Not un- 

•a 

til late in the afternoon was his mind turned to 
other things by the arrival of the Indian chief 
lago. 

He had spoken to him of different things, when 
lago seated himself and said: " I promised yester- 
day to tell you of the feast which the Aztecs cele- 
brate at this time. It is held in honor of the god 
Tezcatlepoca, the soul of the world and the crea- 
tor of the same. 

" In the temi)les of the Aztecs this god is repre- 
sented as a handsome man of perpetual youth. 
Human sacrifices are also offered to him. 

"A year before the intended sacrifice^ a ca^tv^^s^ 
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distinguished for personal beauty, and free from 
blemishes, is selected to represent this god. Ap- 
pointed instructors undertake to teach him how 
to play his new role suitably and with dignity. 
He is robed in splendid clothes, and incense and a 
quantity of fragrant flowers are placed in his 
apartments. When he goes out he has a retinue 
of the children of royal nobles, and when he stands 
still in the street to sing favorite songs the crowd 
throws itself at his feet and worships him as the 
representative of their good god. In this manner 
he leads a pleasant, luxurious life until a month 
before his sacrifice. Noble boys and maidens ac- 
company him and furnish him society, he lives 
with them a life of idle frivolity, and dines on 
festive occasions with the highest nobles, who all 
honor him as a god. At last comes the fatal day 
of sacrifice. The time of his short-lived splendor 
is at an end. His festive garments are taken from 
him, and he takes leave of the companions of his 
pleasures. One of the king's boats bears him over 
the lake to a temple on the bank, about a mile 
from the city. Thither flock all the inhabitants 
of the capital to witness the completion, of the 
ceremonies. As soon as the sad procession winds 
up the sides of the pyramid, the teocalli^ the un- 
happy sacri&cml victim throws his wreath of flow- 
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ers away, and breaks in pieces the musical instru- 
ment with which he has consoled himself in the 
hours of his captivity. At the top of the temple 
he is received by six priests, whose long hair 
hangs in disorder over their black garments. 
They lead him to the sacrilicial stone." 

The Indian was silent. " You know what hap- 
pens then," he continued after a while. "The 
sad fate of the victim warns us not to be presump- 
tuous in the hour of happiness, for we never know 
how long it will last. Around us lurk dark pow- 
ers which allure us to ruin by deceptive brilliancy." 

The Indian lago had finished his tale. Usually 
Ramusio asked him many questions about par- 
ticulars or details which he did not understand, 
that he might explain them. But to-day the white 
man was silent, and his eyes were fixed upon the 
ground. lago did not disturb him in his revery. 
He himself was now thinking of Montezuma, 
whose brilliant career had come to such a terribly 
sad end. The baptized chief, who did not in the 
slightest degree understand the spirit of Christi- 
anity, gave himself up to speculations as to which 
of the Aztec ^ods the dead emperor had angered. 

Upon Eamusio the Indian's tale had made a 
terrible impression. Was, then, all human happi- 
ness but transitory ? Oh no, there is a happiness 
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of which no one can rob us, cried his heart. The 
truly good and virtuous man possesses in the con- 
sciousness that he has fulfilled his duty, and in 
a conscience at peace with itself, the highest hap- 
piness on earth. Fleeting, passing are only those 
outward gifts of fate— fame, pleasure, enjoyment. 
By these, gloomy powers do indeed lead us into 
temptation, lure us on to ruin. 

How strange that on this day of all others he 
should have heard from the Indian's mouth this ac- 
count of the unfortunate sacrifice! How it suited 
his case! Villafana had conjured up before him 
deceptive pictures of happiness, he himself had 
dreamed of them. But this happiness was to be at- 
tained by wrong dealing, and now Ramusio knew 
how it would be. He would be forced ' to await 
in fear and trembling the hour when suddenly 
all the borrowed splendor would fall away, and 
the sad fate of the sacrificed victim would be his. 

Another clearer suspicion than those called up 
by dreams awoke in him. These impure thoughts 
had not arisen in his heart, they had been whis- 
pered to him. The gloomy power lurking near to 
ruin him was Villafana. But whal^ object could 
he have in ruining him? He, Pedro Ramusio, 
should play the role of Alonso Avila, should rob 
him of his name, fame and estate ! How disgrace- 
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ful ! Why had he not at once recognized the loath- 
someness of such hints, and repulsed with just 
anger the insult offered him? The longing to 
win back his lost happiness had overpowered him, 
and he had not even thought of the dark deeds to 
which he was being tempted. And the net by 
which he was surrounded was indeed finely woven ; 
quite unconsciously he began to think of this 
scheme, and even dreamed of carrying out crimi- 
nal plans. A flush of shame mounted to his face, 
and his pride rose in arms. So then he had fallen 
so low in the eyes of men that they dared think 
him capable of such things. But, thank God, he 
liad not yet fallen ! The warning to be on his 
guard against him who called himself his friend 
seemed to come from Heaven. In the first moment 
of his indignation he wished to hurry to the camp, 
come into Villafana's presence, and reproach him 
with his disgraceful actions, declare to him that 
from this moment they were strangers to each 
other ; but gradually his stormy excitement abated, 
and a calmer view of matters gained the upper 
hand with him. 

Why had ^e become so excited? Could he 
prove the truth of his suspicions by facts? Vil- 
lafana had but hinted slightly, only told of dreams. 
He could not reproach him for this. He must 
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wait and see what Villafana would next say to 
him, must test him coldly, intelligently, and only 
then seek to learn the cause of this strange offer 
of friendship. Villafana had let other hints fall 
to-day. He had spoken of the ship which could 
be overpowered. For a long time the camp of 
the Spaniards had been in a mutinous state. Had 
black treachery raised its head there? Were 
there perchance conspirators? And had they 
really chosen him, Eamusio, to be used as a blind 
tool against Cortez and Avila? 

He laughed bitterly. To be sure, one could 
hope to accomplish much with a coward, an idle 
dreamer, such as he was considered ; but Villafana 
and the Spaniards deceived themselves. Ramusio 
was not ambitious in the sense that he wished to 
win fame through warlike deeds; neither was he 
avaricious like the others; but no one should 
ever dare assail his honor. 

He sprang up from the ground lightly and elas- 
tically, and walked down toward the workmen in 
the valley. " Your tale was horrible, but believe 
me, in a few moons the Cross will shine from the 
roofs of Tenochtitlan in the valley of Mexico, and 
for all eternity no more bloody sacrifices shall be 
offered to Mexitl," said he to lago. 

With a clear, firm voice he now gave his orders 
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to the workmen, and as evening drew near he 
walked along the wooded path which led to the 
shij^-builders' camp. Never before had he walked 
along this path in a state of such excitement, but 
he knew how to control hilnself. 

In fact he had required this art, fot at the 
very first turn of the path Villaf a na came toward 
him. Eamusio did not start in the slightest at 
sight of the man whom he considered his tempter. 
On the contrary, a feeling of joy took possession 
of him. " He is looking for me," he told himself. 
" I have not deceived myself, he wishes to con- 
tinue spinning his dark plans. I need but hear 
his words and control myself so that he does not ' 
become shy before it is time." He advanced to 
meet Villafana with a firm step. 

"Do you feel better, my friend?" asked the 
anxious comrade. 

"Excellently!" replied Ramusio. "I do not 
doubt that I shall see Castile again." 

"If Cortez permits you to," replied Villafana. 
" Do you still cling to your old home? " 

" Indeed yes, with all the fibres of my heart, 
as ever." 

" But why did you leave it? " 

" That is a sad story, my friend," replied Ea- 
musio. " It would not interest you." 
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" Oh, certainly ! You have already let fall this 
and that allusion." While he spoke these words, 
"he took Ramusio by the arm, and drew him closer 
to him. " Confess that you did not leave every- 
thing in order over there in Seville." 

" How am 1 to understand that? " 

" Well, my friend, when one thinks of return- 
ing to his home, he must not only listen to the 
longings of his heart, but also consider how he 
will be received over there. Perhaps you were 
obliged to leave home." 

Ramusio was silent for a while; then he replied 
firmly: "Yes, you are right, I was obliged to 
leave home." 

"Aha ! " cried Villaf ana. " See, my friend. I 
thought that was so." 

" You! Why did you think that? " Ramusio 
burst out, frowning. 

" Do not excite yourself, but the ground burned 
under your feet ! " 

" You wish to guess, Villaf ana ! " cried Ramu- 
sio, trying to wrench himself free from his com- 
rade. But the latter clung to him all the more 
firmly. 

" Dear Ramusio, suspicion is an evil thing," he 
continued. "Often much worse than a proven 
actj for a father sometimes forgives his son when 
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he commits a little fault, but he does not forgive 
him, but banishes him, when the son will not con- 
fess the fault he has committed. Is it not so?" 

Ramusio stood still and gazed at Villafana in 
amazement. 

" But it is worst of all when the father dies in 
the first heat of his fury, and disinherits the son, 
and when the brother warns the father of thejiaii- 
cee of the common theft which his future son-in- 
law has committed." 

Every trace of color left Ramusio's face; he was 
not prepared for such disclosures. But he soon 
recovered his composure, and replied: "Villa- 
fana, much of this I have told you, and the rest 
you guess." 

" If I needed to, my friend," replied Villafana. 
"But pray listen attentively; I will tell you a 
story. The forest here has no ears, but neverthe- 
less I will speak softly. Come, let us sit down on 
this fallen tree. The tree was still young when 
the hurricane seized it and hurled it to the ground ; 
so it often happens to men, only a man can often 
raise himself again after the storm. But listen, 
my story is short. 

" Well then, once upon a time there was — not a 
prince, but a merchant in Seville. He had two 
sons, Antonio and Pedro. Antonio, the elder^ waa 
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a plain fellow with few gifts, little intelligence, 
but avaricious and covetous. He remained in his 
father's house, and helped him in his business, al- 
though report said that the customers preferred 
to deal with the father rather than with his son, 
who was only too ready to take advantage of them. 
Pedro, the younger, was a handsotne boy and his 
father's darling because he so resembled the dead 
mother. Pedro was talented, had a clear mind, 
and at an early age wrote poems. All his teach- 
ers were delighted with him, and persuaded his 
father to send him to the University of Salamanca. 
He did so. Whether young Mr. Pedro studied 
very industriously in the city of crooked streets, 
many people in Seville doubted. They thought 
that young Master Pedro devoted more time to 
the use of the sword and arms, and to reading the 
eyes of the handsome maidens of Salamanca, than 
to the learned books. He also did not understand 
the value of money, and incurred debts far too 
readily. Master Pedro came back to Seville every 
year at vacation time, and behind him followed 
bills to his father. Then there were often stormy 
scenes, but finally his father would forgive him, 
for they were only too fond, in Seville, of reading 
Pedro's • beautiful verses. The young student 
promised to mend his ways, and once it seemed 
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that he had really sown his wild oats, and had 
become serious. The black eyes of Donna Luisa 
were responsible for this, for they had captured 
young Pedro's heart. She loved him, and the 
parents made no objections, only the future father- 
in-law, Dr. Castaneda, decreed that young Pedro 
should not return from Salamanca and receive 
his consent until he had won his doctor's degree. 
Pedro smiled with satisfaction. That was no 
difficult task for him. He promised to accom- 
plish it in a year, and prepared to depart, for the 
vacation was at an end. 

"His trunks were already packed when }iT. 
Pedro was forced to postpone his departure for a 
day, for his father had unexpectedly received im- 
portant news of the arrival of a new trading ves- 
sel from India in the harbor of San Lucar de Bar- 
rameda, and hurried there as quickly as possible, 
in company with his elder son Antonio. He re- 
turned content in the evening, for he had made 
favorable purchases. But he had also promised 
to make a payment at once for a quantity of In- 
dian spices, and for this purpose unlocked his 
money-box to get the money. But what a sur- 
prise awaited him ! Before he left for San Lucar 
de Barrameda he had carefully counted his money, 
and now he missed five hundred ducats. The 
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thief must have opened the box with a false key! 
A merchant does not so easily recover from the 
loss of five hundred ducats ; but Mr. Pedro took 
this loss very indifferently, the ground burned 
under his feet; he had promised his fellow stu- 
dents, who also travelled to Salamanca, to overtake 
them on the way, and he wished to take a hasty 
leave, while the father and son Antonio examined 
the servants to come upon the traces of the thief. 
The father was about to take leave of Pedro, when 
the homely Antonio suddenly cried out: 'I do 
not understand your haste, Pedro ! Yon are as 
anxious to be gone as though you had stolen the 
money.' This painful speech was made in tbe 
presence of the servants and a lawyer who had 
been called in to give his advice, and although the 
father reproved Antonio sharply the lawyer had 
noticed it. He took the father aside, and pointed 
out to him that Pedro should not set out at this 
moment without at least allowing his luggage to 
be searched. 'The suspicion having once been 
uttered,' he said, ' should we not discover the thief 
later, it will always rest upon your son. He re- 
mained at home while you were absent. In order 
to fully and satisfactorily prove his innocence 
the search will be very useful.* 
^'Among all kinds of hard speeches to Antonio^ 
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and calming words to Pedro, the student's luggage 
was searched, and in one of the chests of books, 
to the astonishment of all, they found what they 
sought. Pedro asserted his innocence, by all that 
was holy. He did not know how the money had 
come among his books. Vain words ! Who could 
have taken it out of the money-box and put it in 
the chest? And the gay student had need of the 
ducats in Salamanca — he had a few debts to pay 
there concerning which he had been silent. 

" In short, in the eyes of the father and lawyer 
he was the thief. The father, who was already 
ailing, swore that he would never survive the dis- 
grace. He disinherited on the spot the faithless 
son, changed the will in the course of the next 
few days, and died from the excitement. 

" That is the story which I wished to tell you," 
concluded Villafana, " But how deathly pale you 
have grown, friend. Are you really that young, 
pleasure-loving Pedro? " Villafana smiled mock- 
ingly. 

Ramusio drew a deep breath. 

"Does this unhappy story follow me to the 
woods of Mexico?" he burst out desperately^ 
"Must I suffer from unjust suspicion even here? 
You have met people from Seville who have heard 
of it, and who, even here, scatter abvic^'^v.^ ^K^ 
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false, black accusation. Where are the miserable 
wretches? Bring me face to face with them. I 
can no longer endure this; with my sword in my 
hand will I demand satisfaction of them." 

" Ramusio ! " said Villafana in astonishment. 
"Friend, how you rage! I have never before 
seen you so violent. Pray calm yourself. What 
do you demand of the world? Be patient. Have 
you a right to demand satisfaction? How dare 
he whom his own father and only brother have 
condemned expect that his friends will believe 
him innocent? Ramusio, dear Pedro, that will 
do you no good, you will only make yourself ri- 
diculous. Yes, I gladly believe that you are inno- 
cent, but in the eyes of the world you have played 
your last stake, you are dishonored, a fallen man 
who has much on his conscience; for that in the 
opinion of men you robbed your own father is 
not the worst — the worst is the grief which you 
caused him." 

" O great God ! " cried Ramusio, " is there then 
no justice on the earth? " 

" Come with me to the camp, comrade," said 

Villafana. " Brooding over this cannot help you. 

One must know how to defend his rights on earth. 

You acted unwisely when you left Seville, for by 

that yon -strengthened the opinion that you were 

guilty. Yon fiiliould have xemaVaeSL ^\> \votsv^ Xk^ 



/ 
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search for the thief of your honor and the destroyer 
of your happiness. Had you had me for a friend 
at that time, the instigator of the affair and his 
confederates would indeed long since have been 
discovered." 

Villafana had spoken these words with such 
certainty that Ramusio sprang up to him, seized 
him and cried: "You know them to-day! Con- 
fess it ! Name them ; name the rascals ! I will not 
let you go until you do ! " 

" Hey, Ramusio ! " cried Villafana. " Have you 
gone mad? Do you wish to murder me? Shall 
I then cry for help? " Only with difficulty could 
he escape from his comrade's clutches. " Listen," 
he then continued. " Such attacks may be very 
fine in the future. I am not to be frightened^ or , 
forced by madness. I will not say a word to you, 
for now you attack me with your fists, in the next 
moment you will dmw your sword perhaps. 
Good-by, my friend." 

With hasty steps he departed, vanishing at the 
next turn of the path. 

Ramusio remained in the woods. His temples 
throbbed, his heart beat rapidly, his breast heaved. 
In this state he felt plainly that he could not, 
must not, return to the camp; he would wait until 
sunset, so he left the path and turned aimlea&L^ 
into the woods. 



IX. 

Meanwhile Villafana strolled along the path 
to the Indian village in which were the ahip-build- 
ers' quarters. Hia lips wore a smile of satisfac- 
tion; he even sang a gay song softly to himself, a 
most unusual proceeding. But when he reached 
the hill from which he could survey the village, he 
suddenly grew grave. Behind the hedges which 
surrounded the village he saw light helmets and 
. long lances sparkling in the evening sunshine. 
Those were cavalrymen, he recognized them at the 
first glance. What did tliey want in the sliip- 
buUders' settlement! He stood still upon thehigh- 
est point of the hill from which he could view the 
whole scene. Lopez' men were drawn up in rank 
and file. Spaniards as well as Indians, and several 
cavalry officers in glittering armor, rode up and 
down in front, while opposite the cavalry were 
the infantry. 

" I will wager," said he to himself in astonish- 
ment, "Hernando Cortez is there! Of course. 
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now I recognize Ms charger ! What does he want 
here? Oho! can the mine have exploded too 
soon?" His face became gloomy, and involun- 
tarily he stooped as a wild-cat seeks to hide it- 
self. " Pah ! " he continued after a while, " that is 
impossible. Away with stupid fears." And his 
face cleared, as after a few moments the ranks of 
troops dispersed and scattered, even the riders • 
dismounting. 

"A little parade; nothing more," he thought. 
" He must show himself to the soldiers from time 
to time, so that we may all know that he is still 
alive. We know that very well, Mr. Cortez, and 
think of it day and night." 

He now hurried to the village. He had not de- 
ceived himself; Cortez had really appeared in 
person, to convince himself of the progress of the 
ship-building. He had then held the usual pa- 
rade, and seemed, on the whole, to be satisfied. 
As meanwhile it had grown late, and the horses 
were tired from the ride through the mountains, 
he resolved to pass the night in the village, and 
made his quarters with Lopez. 

Of his famous officers, only Sandoval had come 
with him; he had, like Cortez, been born in Mad- 
ellin, and therefore, being a countryman of the 
commander, enjoyed his full confidence. 
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The sun had long set. In Lopez' quarters sat 
Cortez and Sandoval by the light of the Indian 
lamps. Lopez was not present; he was just then 
taking the report of the sentinel before the 
house. 

" The affair is perfectly clear to me, Sandoval," 
said Cortez. 

" Do not be too precipitate in your judgment," 
replied his friend. " You have spoken with none 
of the soldiers, and have not seen Ramusio." 

" I remember the young man," said Cortez. " He 
it was who brought me the announcement of Mon- 
tezuma's death. I know him, Sandoval." 

" Well, I have watched this false Avila longer, 
he was among my troops," said Sandoval. "I 
should like to warn you." 

" I gladly accept all advice from you, and I will 
have this Ramusio brought before me; but I 
think my judgment will not be altered." 

"And whom do you suspect? " 

" The time has not yet come to mention names," 
replied Cortez. "And besides I do not wish to 
confuse you. You know we two alone watch in 
these days, and it is of the utmost necessity for 
me to watch this crowd of dissatisfied men, who 
are evidently bent upon rebellion here and in the 
chief encampment at Vera Cruz, with your eyes. 
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Your observations may correct my mistakes. But 
hush, here comes Lopez back." 

The ship-builder entered the room. He an- 
nounced to the commander that everything 
was in order outside, only Ramusio was miss- 
ing; he had not yet returned even at this late 
hour. 

"At what post is he stationed, then?" asked 
Cortez. 

"He superintended the transportation of tim- 
ber in the forest. The Indians say that he went 
away an hour earlier, after he had inspected the 
last transport." 

Sandoval looked significantly at Cortez. 

" What do you do, Lopez," said the commander, 
" when one of the soldiers does not return to camp 
at night, by the appointed hour? " 

" This has never before occurred," replied Lopez. 
" No one stays in the forest after sunset. For the 
first time a Spaniard is missing in the village at 
" taps.' " 

Cortez deliberated. " It is his fault if he has 
lost his way, but he is a Spaniard, our comrade. 
We must at least make an attempt to save him 
and bring him back to the right direction. Order 
a gun discharged three times every half -hour; be- 
sides, a band of Indians and five Spaniards vi\s^<j^ 
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will volunteer shall go into the woods with torches 
and seek the missing man." 

Lopez left the room again, and after a while 
Sandoval said, "But it is strange that just he 
should be missing ! " 

" Certainly it is strange," replied Cortez; "and 
I fear some accident has hapj)ened to the young 
man. It is a pity. I should have given him his 
free choice of staying here or going back to Spain 
with Avila." 

"And when do you think to send Avila?" 

" When I can report to the king that the build- 
ing of the ships is completed, and I have begun 
my march on Tenochtitlan. When they learn in 
Spain that we are advancing to attack the capital, 
they will know that we are not dead, and the cal- 
umny of our adversaries will have no effect upon 
us. Besides Avila will not return empty-handed. 
Not a single discoverer or explorer has yet sent 
back to Castile and Leon from the New World so 
much gold and so many jewels as he will take, 
and I believe Avila will give it all up to the 
crown, for he returns to Spain as a fortunate heir, 
and will there find gold enough for himself. As 
far as I can judge from my knowledge of men, 
Sandoval, the brave Avila will not return to Mex- 
ico. He will wish to shine at court as a grandee, 
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and to accomplish his aim he will not lessen the 
fame of our deeds. He will abstain from present- 
ing himself to the king as the messenger of the 
conquered Cortez, he will rather boast that he has 
been sent by a victorious, advancing commander. 
He will do his part to secure the king's thanks." 

"Ah!" replied Sandoval, "I now understand 
why your choice fell upon the defiant Avila. You 
have, as usual, chosen the right man." 

"Alvarado will lose a friend through Avila's 
departure," continued Cortez. " You must replace 
him, for I have further need for the Aztec's ' sun,' 
and you know that I rank Alvarado equal to you 
in courage. He secretly still is angry with me 
for having called him crazy. Well, he did act like 
a crazy man in Tenochtitlan — but his lunacy was 
pardonable. No grievance must, however, rankle 
among those who wish to conquer the city of the 
Aztecs a second time. I rely upon you, Sandoval." 

Outside, the gun was discharged for the first 
time, the signal commanded by Cortez for Ra- 
musio. 

Almost immediately after Lopez appeared, em- 
barrassed and displeased. 

" Well, Lopez," asked Cortez, " is the rescuing 
column ready for setting out? " 

" Yes, commander," replied Lopez, " the Indians 
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are ready, but I have not succeeded in obtaining 
five volunteers from among the Spaniards. Only 
my faithful messenger Villafana has offered, the 
others will not hear of this nocturnal wandering 
through the woods." ♦ 

If Lopez feared that Cortez would burst out in 
displeasure at this pitiable lack of fellow-feeling, 
and would overwhelm him, as commandant of the 
place, with reproaches for it, he was mistaken, as 
he perceived, to his joy, Cortez did not become 
angry in the slightest. On the contrary he smiled 
almost as if pleased, while he gave Sandoval one 
of his sparkling glances. 

" Poor Ramusio ! " he then cried, " he is not a 
favorite with his comrades. But he is a Spaniard. 
Go, Lopez, and tell your soldiers that Cortez has 
taken an oath not to leave a single Spaniard in 
the lurch, and he will go into the woods himself 
to seek the missing or perhaps injured man. But 
I must ask one favor of you, Sandoval," he turned 
to his friend. " Lend me your dog. Hector, he is 
excellent for tracking." 

"With pleasure," replied Sandoval, "but I 
should like to ask the favor of you that you per- 
mit me to accompany you. We are resting here 
for the sake of the horses, and I should not like 
to sit idly by while Cortez works." 
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" Excellent, comrade," cried Cortez. " I accept 
your company with pleasure. I am firmly con- 
vinced that we will not return without Eamusio. 
Your Hector has far too fine a nose for that. But, 
Lopez, you must first give us something belong- 
ing to Ramusio, best of all a pair of old stockings, 
slippers or boots. You were very richly provided 
with Indian moccasins in Tlascala, and every 
soldier should possess a pair in reserve." 

" I will attend to everything," replied Lopez, and 
quickly left the room. 

" They know where he has hidden himself, and 
think it unnecessary to look for him," said San- 
doval, when he was again alone with Cortez. 

"Do you think so?" replied Cortez. "I am of 
a different opinion. I believe the man has noth- 
ing in common with the rebels." 

They went out to the clearing where the Indians 
and Spaniards were already assembled. 

" If Cortez goes, we all go with him," came from 
the groups of soldiers as the commander ap- 
proached. 

" If it had been any one else, we should not have 
hesitated," cried others. 

" But this thief from Seville ! " 

" This wretch who has his father's death on his 
conscience." 
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" Hallo, Lopez," said Cortez to the ship-builder. 
" Has then Ramusio committed such great crimes 
here in camp? Have you concealed them from 
me?" 

Lopez came forward and told Cortez the same 
story which Villafana had told Ramusio a few 
hours before. "Only since a few moments ago 
has Ramusio's former life become notorious in the 
camp," he concluded his account. " Torribio, who 
comes from the neighborhood of Seville, has 
spread this news, and he answers for its truth." 

Cortez pondered for a while. If he were to in- 
vestigate what had caused each of his soldiers to 
turn his back to his home and seek his fortune 
in the New World, how many would appear worse 
criminals than Ramusio! 

During Lopez' narration he had pressed his 
helmet deep down upon his brow, and from be- 
neath it he gazed at Villafana from time to time, 
who, with evident interest, his eyes fixed upon 
Cortez, awaited the effect of the story upon the 
commander. 

" I certainly did not know that," said he, gazing 
closely at Villafana, without the latter perceiving 
it. • " Perhaps the man is not worth our seeking 
to rescue him. What do you think, Sandoval? " 

Villafana's eyes sparkled at first joyfully, but 
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remained fixed expectantly upon Cortez when 
Sandoval said calmly; " He is a Spaniard, and, 
whatever he may formerly have done, our com- 
rade, whom we have vowed faithfully to stand by 
in every need and danger." 

" You are right, Sandoval! " cried Cortez. " We 
will not stay behind. Forward then!" Cortez 
smiled to himself as Villafana's features now ex- 
pressed the bitterest disappointment. 

At the cry " Forward," a movement went through 
the troops of Spaniards, all prepared to follow the 
commander. But he waved his hand and said: 
'' Only volunteers were called for. Stay behind. 
I shall go only with Sandoval, Villafana, and the 
Indians." 

A murmur of dissatisfaction ^rose from the 
Spaniards ; the cavalry especially, who had come 
to the ship-builders' camp with Cortez, cried that 
the commander must not expose himself to the 
danger of penetrating the forests at night with 
such a weak escort. But Cortez never altered a 
resolution once made. 

Sandoval, leading his dog by a rope, formed the 
true leader of the detachment, which first sought 
the path by which the descent to the wood-cutters' 
valley was made. Fortunately the moon rose from 
behind the mountain and lightened their work 
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consideiably. When they reached the spot where 
Ramusio and Yillafana had sex)arated, Sandoval 
announced that his dog had found the trace. 

Now they went up and down hill through the 
forest. The band, which had at first proceeded 
without any order, were soon forced to take to 
single file by the thicket and steep declivities. 
From time to time they had called loudly to Ra- 
musio, but now the men became quieter — only the 
cries of those ahead were heard from time to time, 
warning their foUowers to be careful. The dog 
now led the searchers close to an abyss, whose 
depths, in consequence of the thick bushes at the 
edge and the uncertain light, could not be esti- 
mated. 

The undertaking gradually began to be danger- 
ous. 

'* What can have led him here to this impassa- 
ble descent? " said Cortez. 

No one answered him. 

" Was he as dreamy as ever lately? " Sandoval 
asked Villafana. 

" Perhaps even more so than before," was the 
answer. 

" Then it is quite possible that he fell down 
here. Be careful, Cortez. The slope becomes 
steeper. Take care! Halt! Halt!" rang out 
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Sandoval's voice. " It is impossible to go further. 
I am holding to a tree, and Hector is coming back." 

The cry " Halt ! " passed through the long line of 
Indians. All paused so that the followers should 
not crowd those ahead into the abyss. 

"Here the trace stops," cried Sandoval. "He 
must have fallen here, but I can see nothing in 
the depths. It is too dark, and besides bushes 
obstruct my view. Ramusio! Ramusio!" he 
cried aloud. 

All his companions stood still and held their 
breath. 

"Ramusio! Ramusio!" cried Sandoval again. 

His cry was echoed from the opposite side of 
the abyss, but the man they were seeking did not 
answer. 

" We must try to climb down," said Cortez, and 
turned to the Indian leader. 

" It cannot be done here," replied he, " but we 
will try whether we cannot reach the bottom by 
a roundabout way. I know this ravine, it can- 
not be deep." 

" Good," said the commander. " You remain 
here with Sandoval, Villafana. I will go with 
the Indians." 

" No, Cortez," cried Sandoval, " I cannot leave 
you alone. Let Villafana remain here with some 

12 
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of the Indians. I must stay with you." He al- 
ready stood beside the commander. 

The greater part of the Indians, Cortez, and San- 
doval retraced their steps. The leader did indeed 
know the way, and led his men safely to the bot- 
tom of a small ravine. Here they kept close to 
the side of the rocky wall, and began to call to 
Villa f ana and the others, so as to reach the spot 
where the fall had probably occurred. 

Villafana answered. His voice grew more and 
more distinct. The Indian torch-bearers walked 
ahead and inspected the ground. 

At length Villaf ana's voice was heard very near. 

"I do not think we will find him here," said 
Sandoval. " The height of the bank is quite tri- 
fling. It is surely not more than twenty feet. 
He could scarcely have injured himself, and must 
have gone further." 

But at this moment cries of the Indians ahead 
signified that they had found the man they were 
looking for, and when Cortez and Sandoval had 
forced their way through a group of bushes, they 
stood in a small clearing. A gray wall of rock 
perhaps twenty feet high bounded it on one side. 
Around it on the other sides rose tall trees, whose 
tops shut out the moonlight. Above, but a small 
bit of sky was visible, in which now a few stars 
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shone. But the little room was lighted by the 
red light of the torches which the Indians swung. 
They surrounded a Spaniard, lying there lifeless 
on the ground. It was Ramusio. He did not 
move. Sandoval sprang up to him and felt his 
pulse and laid his hand over his mouth to see if 
he were breathing. 

" He is alive," he cried, " but unconscious. Pre- 
pare a litter quickly," he ordered the Indians. 
" Let us hope that we may succeed in saving him." 

The Indians dispersed in the woods, and soon 
the cracking of the branches from which the 
stretcher was to be made was heard. But while 
Sandoval loosened Ramusio's girdle and collar, 
Cortez stood before the unconscious man and 
gazed at his face, illuminated by the flickering 
torchlight. 

" So that is the false Avila," he murmured to 
himself. " The same hair, the same brow, the same 
nose, the same curve of the chin. And yet how 
different he is from the true Avila ! In his fea- 
tures one reads pride, arrogance-^here one sees 
only gentleness and suffering. How dissimilar 
the two are to me; but the masses, to be sure, do 
not know how to read the human countenance, 
and therefore the secret paths to knowledge of 
the human heart are barred to them." He <ix.^^ 
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nearer, and stooped slightly over the pale face. 
At this moment Ramusio opened his eyes. 

" He is coming to himself," cried Sandoval. 

Ramusio's eyes meanwhile were fixed upon Cor- 
tez' face. 

Villafana's voice was heard from above in an- 
swer to Sandoval's call. " Thank God ! " cried 
Ramusio's comrade. 

At this Ramusio started as if in alarm, but Cor- 
tez, reading his gaze, said mildly to the unfortu- 
nate man, "I am Hernando Cortez; be of good 
courage, you are saved ! "^ 

Then Ramusio smiled peacefully, and closed 
his eyes again. 

For some minutes Cortez gazed at Ramusio's 
pale face ; then he drew back, and looked up at 
the dark thicket from which Villafana's voice had 
come. His sharp eyes could not pierce the dark- 
ness, but a gloomy cloud settled upon the com- 
mander's forehead, his eyes sparkled with anger, 
and his hand clutched the sword-hilt at his side. 

A short time after, Ramusio was laid upon the 
improvised stretcher, and the rescuers slowly be- 
gan the return. 

" You are silent to-night," said Sandoval to Cor- 
tez. 

"QdJj have patience, my Sandoval," replied 
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the commander. " My thoughts are far away in 
Villa Rica de Vera Cruz, and in Spain," he added 
softly. " You will learn all later." 

Sandoval was silent. He did not wish to dis- 
turb Cort.ez, whose active mind was at this mo- 
ment donbtless making extensive plans which he 
would submit to the king. 





The next morning Cortez was already back at 
his camp. He walked up and down his room rest- 
lessly ; he was impatiently awaiting Fatlier 01- 
medo, whom he had sumnioned. 

He held out his liand to the priest as he entered 
the room. " Dear Father," said he, " I sent for 
you, for I need your help." 

" Whatever is in my power I will always do for 
you," replied the father. 

" That I well know," continued Cortez. " Your 
counsels have often helped me, and 1 am unspeak- 
ably thankful to you. But this time the matter 
in question is purely a worldly one. A disaster 
is impending among my troops. I must seek to 
prevent it, but I hesitate what means to choose. 
I am not yet clear as to certain particulars. I 
need an investigator who can read the hearts of 
men, and I rely upon you, Father Olmedo." 

" Cortex as usual speaks in riddles," replied the 
j)riestj smiling. " But it is praiseworthy in him 
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that he is unwilling to judge until he has thor- 
oughly convinced himself of the evil-doer's heart; 
for according to the inducements is the severity of 
the crime measured, and the punishment as well." 

" Thank you, Father Olmedo. You understand 
me. YoQ will also understand that trifling causes 
often have great effects, and the low avarice of a 
single man can cross great political plans. I wish 
to be clear as to whether such a low, common crea- 
ture is lurking in wait. My petition, therefore, is 
that you go at once to the ship-builders' camp. 
You can there zealously preach the Gospel to the 
inhabitants of the mountains, that will justify 
your sudden appearance there. But besides that, 
pray industriously search out the minds of three 
men. Their names are Villafana, Ramusio, and 
Torribio." 

" The heads of a conspiracy," said Father Ol- 
medo. 

Cortez smiled. " I have accused no one. Father 
Olmedo. The first shij) will soon be put together. 
In honor of this near day, I will appear at the 
ship-building camp. Important news which you 
wish to send me before this, I beg you to bring in 
person. No letters, dear Father. Be assured in 
advance of my heartiest thanks. And now good- 
by." 
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Father Olinedo took his leave. Cortez was 
again alone. 

He seated himself at the table, and wrote to the 
ship-builder Lopez: 

" Villafana yesterday showed himself a brave 
comrade. He has thereby deserved my recogni- 
tion. Spaniards should be faithful to each other. 
As token of my favor, I bestow the inclosed golden 
chain upon Villafana. You will hand it to him 
before the assembled men, and read this commu- 
nication aloud. Cortez." 

He went to the wall where hung his shield and 
spear, struck the shield, and an orderly entered. 

Cortez sealed the note and lianded it to the sol- 
dier. 

'' Ride at once to Lopez," he commanded, '' and 
return immediately." 

The soldier departed. 

" That is finished for the present," said Cortez 
to himself. " I will have several days' rest from . 
this affair. I must now go about my hardest task, 
to confess the truth, to report that 1 have been 
defeated, but also to show that I am not conquered 
but am about to plant the Cross on the roofs of 
Tenochtitlan." 

He seated himself again, and the events of the 
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last weeks rose to his mind. His second strange 
entrance into Mexico, the fights before the palace 
Axayacatlj the death of Montezuma, the unfortu- 
nate night of their retreat over the dam in which 
he had lost half his men, all this he had written 
down. Now his eyes sparkled, for he had the 
great victorious battle of Otumba to describe to 
his king. 

The injuries which Ramusio had incurred by 
his fall were not dangerous. The shock to his 
head which had caused his unconsciousness had 
no serious consequences. The injured members, 
thanks to the young man's healthy, strong nature, 
soon recovered. But that day on which Cortez 
had visited the ship-building camp had been, in a 
moral sense, a fatal one for Ramusio. He had 
been morally overwhelmed — in the eyes of men at 
least. Since that day, his comrades knew that he 
had, left Spain because of a crime. Such a past 
was usually excused in the comrades of that mot- 
ley band; but Ramusio was no favorite, and so 
many rejoiced that his reputation had been de- 
stroyed. 

Scarcely could he stand upon his feet again 
when he gradually had the most bitter experi- 
ences. All his comrades avoided him, and Lo- 
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pez, who in accordance with Cortez' commands read 
the letter of praise aloud before the assembled 
troops and handed Villafana the golden chain, 
added several words of his own, praising Yilla- 
fana for having been a faithful comrade to Ramu- 
sio, although he knew that the man was a thief. 

The unfortunate Ramusio was completely pow- 
erless against these scornful speeches. He had 
not been able to prove his innocence in Seville, 
how much less would it be possible for him to 
do so here in the mountains of the Sierra Ma- 
linche! " Would that I had killed myself by the 
fall ! " he cried to himself. " My torments would 
then be now at an end." 

One man indeed came to him who tried to bring 
him to think differently. It was Father Olmedo. 
But Ramusio, in his great despair, was in no 
condition to receive his religious consolation. 
As long as the priest was with him his black 
thoughts left him for a few moments, but when 
he was alone he fell into his gloomy brooding 
again. 

Villafana consoled him after his fashion, but 
he came less frequently to see his comrade. 
Ramusio had to thank him for saving his life, al- 
though he could scarcely bring his lips to utter 
the words. Misfortune was hardening him, and 
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he began to hate the man who had done him noth- 
ing but harm, who had robbed him of his honor. 

Father Olmedo also visited the sick iiian less 
frequently, especially as he began rapidly to re- 
cover perfect health. He kept his eye more upon 
Villafana and Torribio, and he was soon convinced 
that they were two decided rascals. He also no- 
ticed that the dislike of the other soldiers for Ra- 
musio must have other causes. 

Father Olmedo's sharp eyes did not fail to re- 
mark that Villafana, Torribio, and others often 
held long conversations which were meant for no 
other ears. He had noticed strange, hostile, dis- 
pleased looks which these often cast at Ramusio 
in passing. Doubtless they wished him to do 
something to which Ramusio apparently would 
not consent. Father Olmedo thought of a conspi- 
racy against Cortez, but he could not understand 
what an important part Ramusio could play in 
this. 

Father Olmedo began to listen whenever he 
could. In vain! He noticed that the uneasiness 
among the people whom he thought conspirators 
increased, but he could. overhear no suspicious 
words. He tried to interrogate Ramusio, but he 
was wholly absorbed in his personal affairs and 
merely asserted his innocence, and expressed the. 
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greatest longing to return to Seville and discover 
the man who had robbed him of his honor. 

Father Olmedo grew uneasy himself; he was 
working here uselessly, without success. 

Then one day he saw Villafana and Torribio 
going toward the hut in which was Ramusio. He 
followed them; from their animated gestures he 
believed that they were carrying on a decisive 
conversation. He quickened his steps while he 
walked behind a hedge, so that he might overhear 
at least a few words. And he was fortunate. 
Torribio suddenly paused, and cried out vio- 
lently: "But that is nonsense! Any one of us 
can play the false A vila ! " 

The priest, who had heard that, stooped down 
behind the hedge so as not to be seen, but how 
ever intently he listened he did not hear another 
word. When he rose again, Villafana had disap- 
peared within Ramusio's hut, and Torribio walked 
up and down before it as though he were keeping 
watch. 

The priest quietly went his way, came in front 
of Ramusio's hut, and exchanged a few friendly 
words with Torribio, as though nothing had 
happened ; then went across the clearing to his 
own room, which was in the ship-builder s house. 
Here in his room was an embrasure from which 
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he could look out over the clearing and see Ra- 
musio's hut. 

He felt highly excited, now that he was alone. 
The words which he had overheard had thrown a 
strange light upon the matter for him. The false 
Avila! In this lay the key of the whole secret. 

But scarcely had he reached the embrasure 
when he saw Villafana leave the hut angrily, and 
from his gestures he fancied that he came away 
without having accomplished his purpose >vith 
Ramusio. ''The young man resists," said the 
priest to himself. " Perhaps he knows all, and 
can give me information." He started to visit him 
at once, but after brief deliberation he shook his 
head and said: "That would be too precipitate. 
I must first speak with Cortez." 

A few moments after he ordered his pony sad- 
dled, took leave of the ship-builder Lopez for a 
short time only, and rode slowly out of the village. 
As long as the road led up the mountain and he 
was in sight of the village, he let his horse pro- 
ceed at its customary gait, but when he had crossed 
the mountain his eyes sparkled fierily, he spurred 
the animal, and rode at his sharpest pace to the 
headquarters, as though he were not a quiet, mild 
priest, but a warrior who was carrying important 
dispatches to the commander. 
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In Cortez' room a primitive lamp shed a 
gloomy light. Although the hour was late, the 
commander was not yet asleep. He had finished 
his report to the king, and his allies, the Tlasca- 
lans, had joined the army. He need no longer 
wait. The time for marching upon Tenochtitlan 
was at hand. The ships were, to be sure, not yet 
finished, but before they could be transported 
from the tops of the Sierras to the banks of the 
lake, he must have a firm footing beside that lake. 
He must first conquer a number of towns, and de- 
feat the army of the Aztecs in open battle. Every 
further delay would be ascribed to his weakness, 
that he well knew. 

But first the message must be sent to the king, 
aad this simple fact gave him at this moment the 
greatest anxiety. " I must furnish Avila with a 
safe escort to the ship," he said to himself. " I 
scarcely know whom to trust in this affair. Here 
not the Aztecs, but the Spaniards, are hostile to 
me. Sunny Castile is so alluring, and Narvaez' 
soldiers have not forgotten the flesh-pots of Cuba 
and Hispaniola. Too many are anxious to parti- 
cipate in this voyage back to the court, even 
against my will. I must give Avila an escort 
which is above suspicion." 

He took a sheet of paper and wrote at the top : 
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" Sandoval." Then followed several names of the 
most faithful soldiers in his own troop. But the 
list was not long. 

The commander rested his head on his hand and 
murmured in a pained tone: " Suspicion — distrust 
— these are the worst weeds which grow in the 
camp of war. Could I but root them out, annihi- 
late them ! Could I but be firmly, positively con- 
vinced that only two or three rascals who wished 
to acquire an inheritance in Castile for their own 
were causing me all this embarrassment, were in- 
fecting the camp, nourishing the spirit of discon- 
tent; could I but proclaim this despicable conduct 
before the army, and shame the irresolute for al- 
lowing themselves to be influenced by such rogues 
— what would I not give ! But they are practised 
villains, I cannot catch them — and Father 01- 
medo is silent." 

This soliloquy was interrupted by the sound of 
a horse's hoofs which echoed loudly in the quiet 
street. The rider stopped before the headquar- 
ters. Cortez listened. "Can that be Olmedo?" 
he asked himself, and his eyes were fixed upon 
the door of his room. 

In a moment there was a knock at the door. 

" Come in ! " cried Cortez. 

The orderly entered, and announced that Father 
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Olmedo wished to speak with the commander at 
once. 

In a few moments the priest stood before Cortez. 

" Well," said the latter. " You come late in the 
night. You have important news for me. I am 
anxious to hear it." 

" I have the key to the mystery of the ship- 
builders' camp," replied the priest, "it is: 'The 
false A Vila!'" 

" Thank God, I was not mistaken ! " cried Cor- 
tez. 

"What, you already know all?" asked the 
father, in astonishment. 

"Know?" answered Cortez. "No, until now I 
knew nothing. I have merely suspicions, premo- 
nitions, and your words confirm their truth. Have 
you proofs? Does Ramusio wish ^o play the role 
of the false Avila? You are silent, Father Ol- 
medo." 

The father bowed his head. 

" You desire too much at once," he said. "All 
that is as yet unclear to me. I merely suspect, 
and I can rest my suspicions only upon a few 
words which I overheard." 

Father Olmedo hereupon told his experience 
upon the clearing near Ramusio's hut. " From all 
this I judge," he concluded his account, " that the 
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conspirators wish to persuade Ramusio to pass 
himself off as the true Avila, and probably in this 
manner overpower the ship and set sail for Spain." 

"I thank you, dear father," replied Cortez. 
" You need not be so troubled. Your opinion is 
of the highest value to me. You convince me 
fully, for you confirm word for word my own 
suspicions. This also gives me the hope that with 
God's help I shall overcome the danger which 
threatens the Christian army in Mexico even more 
than does the whole army of the Aztecs." 

" The embassy to the king is already saved," 
interrupted Olmedo. "Avila can be warned, and 
go to Vera Cruz under safe escort." 

" Ah ! if it was but a question of that. Father 
Olmedo," said Cortez, " we need not confer thus 
to-night at this late hour. When you return to 
the ship-building camp, you will find there one of 
my old soldiers, Lorenzano. He will arrange with 
Lopez for night-quarters for Avila and the people 
who are to bring the king's share of the booty to 
Vera Cruz. He will give the conspirators there ' 
exact news of the day and hour of their arrival. 
And you, too, Father Olmedo, pray do everything 
that Lorenzano tells you; he is my confidant, and 
he was the first to call my attention to the con- 
spiracy, at the time when it had scarcely taken rcy^l 
13 
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in the wretehes' hearts. Until to-day, I believed 
that Lorenzano had deceived himself, or had been 
misled by the conspirators. But now all is clear 
to me, and I hoi)e that I shall succeed in raising 
the courage of the army, when I make plain to 
them what scoundrels wish to lead them to." 

"1 do not understand," said Father Olmedo, 
shaking his head. 

"Oh, Father Olmedo," replied Cortez, "then 
you have troubled yourself very little about the 
I)eople whom I particularly charged you to watch. 
Why should the noble Baron Alonso Avila fall, 
and be replaced by a false Avila? Only so that 
ViUafana and his confederates may return to 
Spain? ViUafana would not risk his life for that. 
The false Avila is to play his role further than to 
Vera Cruz. He is to take the message to the 
king, and take possession of the great inheritance 
in Oranda. For bethink you that ViUafana came 
to the New World on account of this inheritance, 
and he was greatly disappointed when he found in 
• Alonso Avila a proud, inaccessible heir. Then the 
idea dawned upon him of substituting for this in- 
convenient gentleman of Aranda a man more easily 
influenced, the false Avila. And Ramusio would 
indeed be a very easily influenced heir, an heir by 
ViUafana's grace. It is fairly wonderful how 
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Lopez's ' faithful messenger,' has undermined his 
victim. In this common thief of Seville there is 
a grain of good, of honor. I do not know whether 
or not he has already repulsed Villafana, but Vil- 
lafana knows how to make him pliable. Ramu- 
sio has been suspected by Lopez and Sandoval. 
Lorenzano still considers him a traitorous rascal, 
but Mr. Villafana, Ramusio's only friend, has been 
the first to awaken this suspicion in every one. 
At his instigation, the other fine confederate Tor- 
libio has warmed up the Seville story — and Vil- 
lafana ran into the woods after his friend to tell 
him the news. Thus he is gradually goading him 
to desperation, so that he may finally use him as 
a blind tool. I do not like this wavering in Ra- 
musio. He is indeed a weak man; he did, to be 
sure, only lay hands upon the paternal cash- 
box " 

" Oh, excuse me ! " cried Olmedo. " I know bet- 
ter than that, he did not commit the theft. I can 
state that with perfect certainty. As keeper of 
souls, I have that much knowledge of human 
hearts. Ramusio is not the thief." 

" If you assert that so positively, Father Olme- 
do," continued Cortez, " then I must retract my 
accusation, and can but pity Ramusio the more. 
He may decide as he will^ his weakness and the 
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I)ersistency of his tempter are in my eyes pallia- 
tion for Mm. I will let him continue in favor/' 

Father Olmedo was silent, but at heart he was 
deeply moved. After a while Cortez continued : 

" In this moment, when I am about to overthrow 
idols which have changed a paradise upon earth 
to a hell, when I hope to convert to Christianity 
millions of souls sunk in the darkness of heathen 
idolatry, I should not trouble myself about the 
trickery of the Aranda inheritance. I should sim- 
ply order to execution those who are suspected 
here, and continue my way. But I wish to show 
to the soldiers what opponents Cortez has in their 
ranks. I know. Father Olmedo, you also call me 
a traitor to Velasquez' interests. Ha! you are 
right; I did free myself from the petty, greedy 
plans of this narrow-minded man, but for what 
price, for what aim? To win a new kingdom for 
Spain, to convert to Christianity millions of souls, 
to erect in these valleys, echoing with the an- 
guished cries of murdered victims, altars to the 
true God of love. That I will say to my troops, 
and then they may choose between Hernando 
Cortez and Villafana." 

"That will not be necessary," Father Olmedo 

assured him ; " only the scum of the army, a tiny 

groujp of lawless men, have separated themselveg 
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in this affair from the inspired troops of the sol- 
diers of Christ, from the holy legion which Cortez 
leads." 

"Enough, Father. Olmedo," replied the com- 
mander, who had become calm again. " So then 
you will return as early as possible to-morrow, 
and we will see each other again sooner than you 
think, at the ship-builders' camp." 

Father Olmedo took his leave. But scarcely 
had he left the room when a door on the opposite 
side opened, and Donna Marina, the conqueror's 
Indian friend, entered. 

" I have heard all, Cortez," said she ; " and I 
have a request to make of yon. I should like to 
see the building of the ships, and visit the camp 
to-morrow. May I set out with Father Olmedo? " 

Cortez looked at her in surprise. 

"HaA^e you no confidence in me?" she asked 
him smilingly. " I think I have helped you in 
worse places." 

" Yes," replied Cortez; " but then it was a ques- 
tion of Indians, and here Spaniards are involved." 

" For me Spaniards, too, are mortals," replied 
Marina. "I know them better than yon think. 
May I see the building of the ship to-morrow? I 
will be back to-morrow evening." 

Cortez gave his consent. 




XL 

On the same evening that Father Olmedo vis- 
ited Cortez, Villafana, soon after sunset, entered 
the hut which Ramusio had occupied since his 



" You are now fully recovered," said Villafana 
to his comrade. 

"As you see," replied he. " My body is healed, 
but my mind remains sick unto death." 

" Ramusio," said Villafana, feigning friendship 
as well as he could, " will you accept some good 
advice from a friend? " 

" You will preach to deaf ears; give it up, VU- 
lafana." 

"Why? Have you finished with the world? 
Do you wish to take your life? " 

" That would be cowardly, Villafana. But I tell 
you that I shall seek death, and it will not be 
hard for me to find it before the walls of Tenoch- 
titlan." 

"But I call that both cowardly and weak," re- 
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plied Villafana. " It is all the same thing to kill 
one's-self or to let one's-self be killed. I have, in 
all earnestness, another proposition to make to 
you." 

''And that is? '* asked Ramusio ironically. 

" Do not mock me," continued Villafana. " The 
matter is very serious. Do you feel yourself in- 
debted to me for thanks? " 

"You ask? My life, which you have so often 
saved, belongs really to you. Ask for it, I will 
gladly give it for you." 

" That is not the right tone, Ramusio," replied 
his comrade. " You misjudge me. I am your 
sincere friend. I know what alone can make you 
well. You will only really live when the ban of 
common crime is raised from you, when you have 
proclaimed before the world the true criminal. 
I will help you to this." 

"You?" cried Ramusio in astonishment. "O 
Villafana, I have long since given up this hope. I 
dream no more of Seville." 

" I repeat it, and swear to you by all the saints, 
that I can discover the thief whom your brother 
hired." 

Ramusio sprang up. " What, you know him ! " 
he cried, "and are silent I Name him on the spot! 
O merciful God! " 
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"Pray calm yourself," said Yillafana slowly j 
"and do not repeat the scene which we went 
through in the woods, you know, before your f alL 
Had you been more sensible at that time, you 
would indeed have been calmer now." 

"Good. I am calm; but name him. I will 
know the name. Out with the name ! " 

" You are fairly raging again ! " 

"And you torture me ! " 

" Then let me have my say quietly ! " 

"I am sUent then, but pray be short, speak 
quickly, for I have lost belief. You lie, Villafana 
—or, pardon, you are deceived." 

" First of all, I must confess to you that an 
oath binds my tongue," said Villafana, with em- 
phasis. 

"An oath? You speak in riddles. Have you 
vowed silence to the one who robbed me of my 
honor? That would be rascally — that would be a 
crime." 

" Farewell, Eamusio ; you are excited, there is 
no talking to you. Remain under Cortez' banner 
then, and let every possible crimie be ascribed to 
you, let your name be loaded with disgrace in the 
eyes of the world ; your misfortune is your own 
fault. Farewell!" And Villafana rose from his 
seat as if to go. Ramusio held him back. 
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" Oh, forgive me, my friend I I beg your pardon 
a thousand times, but you speak in riddles. I 
suspect that you can only betray your secret to 
me under the condition of a return service. Well, 
then, name the price ! " 

Villafana seated himself again. 

" You are becoming more reasonable, Ramusio," 
he began ; " in this way we can understand each 
other. Well; then, listen. There are people here 
who would gladly leave the famous banner of 
Mr. Cortez, and sail back to Spain. Among these 
people is one who can witness against your brother. 
He knows the sailors whom the noble Mr. Anto- 
nio hired, so that he might cast suspicion upon 
you. It will certainly interest you to learn the 
connection of affairs. Call your memory to your 
assistance, you will then know whether I am ly- 
ing or am accurately informed. I will tell you 
what you did on that day, hour for hour. First 
you went to see Donna Luisa to take leave of her 
once more, but she had gone away. The old serv- 
ant woman could not tell you where. She thought 
that the doctor had merely taken a little trip with 
her, perhaps to Lebrija. Then a young fellow 
whom you knew met yon before the house, and 
told you that the young lady had gone to Cordoba. 
You were glad to hear that ; you would «»<^«i ^^ss. 
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once more on the journey to Salamanca. Is what 
I tell you true? " 

" Go on, go on ! " cried Kamusio. *' I know the 
young fellow, he was the shoemaker Juste's son.'* 

" Yes ; well, I really did not know that," replied 
ViUafana. " But if he is still alive, he will recog- 
nize the man who gave him a peso to tell you this 
news. It was false, Ramusio, for Seiiorita Cas- 
taneda had really gone to Lebrija. Ebid you 
tried at that time to si)eak with Donna Luisa, 
with the help of the cobbler's boy you would 
perhaps have discovered the true thief. But An- 
tonio rightly suspected that, in consequence of 
this news, you would hasten your departure for 
Salamanca, by way of Cordoba." 

" Disgraceful ! " cried Ramusio ; " but the thief? " 

" He had meanwhile completed his work. You 
had locked your father's room when you went 
out, the key was in your pocket, the shutters of 
the windows were also barred. But you know 
that a covered passage led from your father's room 
to the warehouse. Is this true? " 

" Go on, go on, ViUafana ! " 

" This passage was closed with massive oaken 

doors, and the keys to them on that day were in 

your father's pocket, and the locks remained un- 

injared. And yet the thief crept through these 
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doors, while you went to see Donna Luisa. An- 
tonio gave him false keys ; but you know that in 
front of your father's warehouse drivers, work- 
men, sailors, and the like congregated. So it 
would attract no notice for a sailor or workman 
to go in and out there, especially as the clerks, 
now that their employer was away, sat for the 
greater part in the tavern near by. I think these 
hints will satisfy you. But you saw the thief 
Pedro. When you returned, at the corner a 
workman met you in ragged clothes. He took off 
his hat and begged from you. You gave him a 
peso^ for you were in a happy frame of mind. 
You should have clutched him by the collar and 
delivered him over to justice. He was the thief." 

" Since that moment, I have never thought of 
that accursed beggar," cried Ramusio, " but now 
I can see him plainly. He was an old man with 
gray hair and beard." 

"And limped with the left foot," added Villa- 
fana. "See how many peculiarities to find the 
beggar in Seville again. Do you now believe that 
I know the name of the thief? " 

Ramusio was silent. Villafana was so accu- 
rately informed in all the particulars of each 
event of that day, that he doubtless must have 
heard them from one of the contedex^.te% oi \^ 
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wicked brother. But Villafana's revelations had 
a different effect upon Kamusio from that which 
the conspirator had exi)ected. A friend could 
not act thus, could not so long delay the disclos- 
ure of the secret; a true, sincere friend would have 
given the name of the thief without further eva- 
sion. At this moment the scales feU from Ra- 
musio's eyes. He now saw clearly; he plainly 
understood all the conspirator's former hints. 
Villafana was a rascally man who planned some 
dastardly act, and who wished to make Ramusio 
serve his dark purposes in return for this secret. 
An inexplicable feeling filled Ramusio's heart, and 
he was glad that there was no lamp in the room, 
so that Villafana could not read his face. But 
when it was a question of discovering the thief of 
his honor, Ramusio did not long hesitate. " De- 
ceit against deceit," cried his heart. 

" Do you believe me? " Villafana repeated. 

" So firmly," replied Ramusio gloomily, " that I 
would swear that you were that low rascal, had 
I not seen the beggar with my own eyes." 

Villafana laughed. 

" That pleases me, my friend," he then replied. 
" You know where Villafana is to be found. If 
you need me, I will gladly be at your service." 
Se rose to go. 
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" What, you will leave me — at this moment? " 
cried Ramasio in astonishment. " For heaven's 
sake, stay, if you would not bring about misfor- 
tune." His tone expressed a gloomy threat. 

Villafana started, his eyes sought to penetrate 
the darkness ; but then he, on his part, burst out 
angrily: " Misfortune? Be careful, Ramusio. You 
will never in all your life force me to do anything. 
My position in camp is high and spotless, and 
what you think to demand of me I will only do 
for you as a favor. We have exchanged words 
enough, I think you must understand me. If you 
need me, come to me, but with another tone, if 
you please. And do not gossip too loudly in 
camp, for you will only be mocked and scorned, 
if I contradict you." 

Ramusio bit his lips. Yes, he was completely 
powerless against this strange man. 

"Pardon, Villafana," said he in a trembling 
voice ; " pardon, for it was you yourself who ex- 
cited me thus. I am ready to follow you. Pray 
tell me how I can purchase your favor." 

" Pah, Ramusio ! " replied Villafana. " To-day 
you speak thus, to-morrow you will repent your 
resolve. We have known each other so long, and 
have so often spoken of our return to Spain, that 
you should really know everything now. But 
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you must make up your mind soon, for the time 
for dreaming is at an end, the time for action is 
at hand. Good-night! " 

He did indeed go, and Ramusio heard his steps 
die away in the distance. At first he was about 
to rusli after him, but his mind was at conflict 
with itself, and the power which held him back 
won the upper hand. 

He seated himself upon his bed, and pondered. 
At what price would this Villafana restore him 
his honor in the eyes of the world? This price 
was not honorable. 

" The time for dreaming is at an end." This hint 
was plain. So in the so-called dreams which Vil- 
lafana had related to him lay the kernel of the 
whole! 

The false Avila! But no, how did that agree? 
If he, Ramusio, should commit the crime of pass- 
ing himself off for Alonso Avila, of what use would 
the restoration of his honor be to him? No, the 
kernel of the whole could not possibly be in thafc. 
That was impossible to imagine. The more he 
thought over it, the more improbable did it all 
seem to him. 

The chief importance was probably to be as- 
cribed to the words, " the time for action has 
come.'* But for what action? Ramusio need npt 
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long meditate to guess this action. The discon- 
tent of the troops, their wish to return home, the 
grumbling of several that they were not to be sent 
back with Alonso Avila, who was just about to 
sail for Spain— this secret glimmer of evil passions 
in camp was known to Ramusio as well as to all 
the others, and with this was connected now that 
deed of Villafanaj the black deed of treachery 
against Cortez. 

In the long, sleepless night, Ramusio's thoughts 
followed each other in wild confusion. Only 
with difficulty did he succeed in gradually collect- 
ing them. 

If they wished to overthrow Cortez, he asked 
himself, would they be so anxious for one con- 
spirator more? In any case, Villafana would not 
have taken so much trouble to win the "cow- 
ardly" Ramusio for the conspiracy. He must, 
therefore, be of especial value to the conspirators, 
and this value doubtless lay in his nickname of 
the false Avila. So it was for this crime that 
they wished to use him as a marionette! 

Never! Never! cried his whole nature in arms, 
and he was firmly resolved to avoid Villafana, 
and punish his insinuations with scorn. 

But rest was indeed not won for him by this. 
His mind wore itself out in questions and doubts 
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in every direction. First he was anxious about 
the fate of the commander, and Avila's life. He 
had sworn the oath of allegiance to Cortez, and 
his conscience told him that he must warn the 
commander. Secondly, his own affairs occupied 
his thoughts greatly, and the question how, and 
from whom, Villa "ana had recently learned this 
news of the theft. These facts were not invented. 
Consequently the confederates of this crime must 
be enlisted under Cortez' banner. That was 
clear. But would Villafana ever betray these fel- 
lows to him now? Ramusio laughed bitterly. 
" If to oblige him I load myself down with a real 
crime, then he will need to have no consideration 
for me. Scorn and mockery will be my reward," 
he rightly thought. "O Villafana," he cried, 
" in spite of all my unhappiness, I have not yet 
fallen so low." 

To be sure, his thoughts did return again and 
again to Villafana's assistance in discovering the 
man who had robbed him of his honor. Perhaps 
he judged him falsely, perhaps Villafana would 
keep his word. Again and again came the temp- 
tation to learn what he demanded as price of his 
assistance. 

Morning had already dawned, and he had not 
advanced by a hair'g-breadtU to his resolution, 
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when suddenly the name of the cobbler Juste's 
son occurred to him. 

Antonio Juste! He had also heard this name 
in Mexico. Antonio Juste must now be about 
twenty years old. So it was possible that he still 
served under Cortez' banner. Antonio Juste— 
he could perhaps give him information of that 
rascal of a beggar. 

As a drowning man clutches a straw, did he 
now cling to this name. 

While Ramusio passed a sleepless night, in 
Villaf ana's quarters lamps burned, and their weak 
light fell upon a dozen weatherbeaten soldiers' 
faces, who, with lowered voices, carried on an im- 
portant conference. Of our acquaintances, Villa-, 
fana, Torribio, and Lorenzano were among them. 

" I beg of you only have patience," said Villa- 
fana; "he will surely consent. I ask at least but 
a delay of twenty-four hours." 

"Comrades," replied Torribio, turning to the 
other conspirators, " I decidedly advise you not 
to follow Villafana's advice. Ramusio is an un- 
certain fellow. If he learns the truth, very pos- 
sibly he will betray us. And then we will all be 
hanged to the fir trees of the Sierra Malinche, in- 
stead of sailing back to Spain. But even suppose 
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that we do succeed in murdering Alonso Avila, 
and marching with the false Avila into Vera Cruz, 
who can answer that Ramusio will play his role 
well? He is such a hesitating fellow, that we dare 
not intrust him with such an important position. 
Beside that, I am surprised that you have not long 
since seen through Villaf ana. He is pursuing his 
own selfish plans by this." 

Villaf ana sprang forward and shook his fist in 
Torribio's face, while gasping with rage he cried : 

" Common dog, repeat it once more, and you 
will learn to know me. Only dare ! " 

The other conspirators held Villafana back. 

" Comrades," cried one of them, " if we are not 
united how can our work succeed? Unity makes 
strength. Subordinate yourselves to the welfare 
of the whole. I propose that we decide whether 
we agree to Villafana's new plan, which is to mur- 
der Avila and overpower his ship, or whether it is 
more expedient to go hand in hand with the dis- 
contented ones to the chief camj), kill Cortez, San- 
doval, Olid, Alvarado, and Avila, and return to 
Cuba with all the soldiers. The plan to attack 
Avila only, is alluring. No one can suspect such 
an attack; but how will we be received in Spain if 
Cortez remains in Mexico, and perhaps conquera 
Tenochtitlau without us? We will possibly be 
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taken prisoners as twelve traitors, and hanged. 
But if the whole army return home, no one will 
trouble us." 

•' Yes, we must decide ! " cried another. " I am 
afraid that if we follow Villafana's plan, we will 
simply be treated as common criminals, for they 
will say that Ramusio passed himself off as 
Alonso Avila so as to win for himself Avila's great 
inheritance in Araiida." 

"That is a contemptible lie," cried Villafana. 
"You are merely echoing Torribio's thoughts. 
Besides, he is afraid of Ramusio, for the latter 
can inconvenience him a bit in Spain." 

"Comrades," interposed yet another, "I beg 
you to restrain yourselves. You mutually revile 
each other, and that will lead to no good. Pray 
let us merely discuss this matter." 

" I am merely discussing this matter," inter- 
rupted Villafana; "for listen to me. Do you 
think that it will be so easy to kill Cortez, San- 
doval, Olid, Alvarado, and Avila, the five heroes 
of the army? Do you think that these have no 
faithful comrades? Be careful — the risks are 
great." 

" Oho ! " cried Torribio, " fifty men of the chief 
encampment have already declared themselves 
ready to write their names themselves upon th^^ 
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list of conspirators, and the bravest men of Nar- 
vaez' troops are among them. We need only 
wait until matters grow grave, until the festival 
days of Tlascala cease and the march to Tenocli- 
titlan begins. I am not contradicting Villafana 
in the slightest. On the contrary, I am merely de- 
fending his original plan from his later idea. The 
first originated when we learned that Alonso 
Avila was to return to Spain. At that time Villa- 
fana said : ' Only wait until the troops leave their 
quarters to march upon Tenochtitlan. When they 
again get sight of the Aztec army, when the rec- 
ollections of the palace Axayacatl and the expe- 
riences of that melancholy night are again aroused, 
the bravest of them will falter and come over to 
our side. If we then carry out our plan, we will 
all appear as liberators to them, liberators from 
the bloodthirsty tyrant Cortez!' I think this 
view is the right one. But if we attempt to flee 
alone, we will bring down the anger and thirst for 
revenge of all our comrades upon us, and if our 
plans do not fully and completely succeed, we are 
hopelessly lost as traitors to Cortez, and above 
all, which is the worst, traitors to our army." 

An approving murmur rose from all sides. 

"He is right!" 

" That is my opinion also! " 
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" We must all hold together! " 

" We must not leave our comrades in the chief 
camp in the lurch." 

Villaf ana bit his lips ; he saw that he would not 
succeed in his plan, and rapidly resolved to sub- 
mit. He was also prepared for this turn of affairs, 
and had arranged that he should keep the upper 
hand with Torribio. 

" Comrades," said he, " I see that you hold fast 
to the original plan. It is all the same to me what 
you resolve, for both plans were made by me. I 
submit to the decision of the majority; Avila may 
return to Spain, I will put nothing in his way. 
But time presses. You all know how quickly 
Cortez makes his resolutions. Any day he may 
give orders to march. Are not the Tlascalans 
ready for fighting? Is not the ship-building pro- 
gressing? When we are once on the march, and 
have begun fighting with the Aztecs, we will have 
no time to understand each other. Cortez will 
have then gotten the better of us. Let us then 
wait no longer. To work! Openly, before all 
eyes, let us prepare a petition to Cortez. In this 
he will be entreated to fulfil the ardent wish of 
the army, and lead us out of this land of cannibals 
to Cuba. Together with this petition, I will col- 
lect signatures for our secret plan. I am.^ there- 
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fore, until Cortez' death, your secret dictator, to 
whom your obedience is due. Here are the two 
sheets of paper, I have prepared them — at the 
head of both stands my name, Villafana. Who 
has the courage to follow me now? " 

He laid the two sheets on the table, and pro- 
duced pen and ink from his pocket. Torribio 
seated himself at the table, and read aloud the 
petition to Cortez, as well as the act of conspiracy 
against him and his chief officers. 

" I have no objections to make to this," he said 
contentedly, and signed his name beneath Villa- 
fana's. All the others followed his example, and 
Villafana was commissioned to collect other sig- 
natures. 

The conference was at an end. The conspirators 
separated, and sought their quarters. Torribio 
smiled with satisfaction. But Villafana inwardly 
boiled with rage. 

" I will not forget this, you miserable wretch,^' 
he muttered between his set teeth. " When once 
I am at the helm, I will see that your head fajls, 
and then I will surely do what I choose. You 
have robbed me of Castle Aranda, which was so 
secured to me; but I will find something to re- 
place it." 

He wrapped himself in his mantle and sought 
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to sleep. He passed an uneasy night, for against 
liis lieart he concealed the fatal writing, the list 
of conspirators, and this sheet of paper pressed 
like an unbearably heavy weight upon his breast. 





XII. 

The next morning the ship-builder Lopez stood 
before the door of his house. " How long they 
sleep! " he exclaimed, gazing over the still empty 
clearing. " Not one of them is carried away by 
the sacred earnestness of the matter, for the build- 
ing of the ships progresses so slowly. The Indi- 
ans are quicker than the Spaniards. There comes 
one at last, Ramusio; I should not indeed have 
expected him. He is really the most faithful to 
duty of them all, my Villafana of couree excepted." 

Ramusio approached the shipbuilder to receive 
orders for the day. 

" Ramusio," said Lopez, " to-day you must not 
go to the valley, but to the mountain- tops. I need 
pitch for calking the first ship. So go with ten 
bearera to the pitch-gatherers on the Sierras." 

Ramusio nodded. 

"Pardon, Mr. Lopez," he began; "may I ask 
you a question?" 

" Say what you choose," replied Lopez. 
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" Do you know whether there is a certain An- 
tonio Juste, from Seville, in Cortez' army? " 

A pained look crossed the ship-builder's face. 

" O man," cried he, " you speak as though you • 
were dreaming. You are enlisted under Cortez' 
banner and ask after Antonio Juste? He did 
serve under Cortez' banner." 

Ramusio paled. " Has he fallen? " he asked, in 
a despondent tone. 

" No. His fate is much sadder," replied Lopez. 
" When the revolt arose in Tenochtitlan, and 
we were besieged in the palace Axayacatl, he was 
stationed with forty-five Spaniards on the slope 
of the Sierras. You know that not one of them 
returned." 

" Now I remember," said Ramusio. " Were they 
all massacred?" 

" The Indians say that some of them are kept 
prisoners in Zoltepec; perhaps Juste is among 
them. Who knows? " 

"And has no attempt been made to rescue 
them? " Ramusio's eyes sparkled while he asked 
this question of Lopez. 

The ship-builder gazed at him in astonish- 
ment. 

" Go, Ramusio," said he then. " Where could 
one find volunteers for such an expedition in thf^ 
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midst of a hostile land? You would be the last 
one to present yourself." 

He turned away from him, for meanwhile other 
. Spaniards had appeared to receive directions from 
Lopez. Ramusio went to his detachment of Ind- 
ians to seek out ten bearers. On the way Vil- 
lafana met him. 

Ramusio acted as though he did not see him. 

Villafana noticed it.' He approached him and 
asked: "Do you no longer know me, Ramusio, 
that you do not si)eak to me? " 

" Everything is at an end between us ! " replied 
Ramusio coldly, and wished to proceed on his 
wav. 

But Villafana clutched his arm in an iron grasp, 
and said: "Tell me, how am I to understand 
that? I care little for your valuable friendship, 
but I fear your falseness. Everything must be 
clear between us before we part. Follow me for 
a moment." 

" Pardon, I must look for the bearers." 

"It will not take long," continued Villafana, 
and obliged Ramusio to follow him. 

" I hinted to you yesterday that I expected a 
service from you in return, if I were to help you 
to restore your good name. I no longer need it; 
yon /Shall help me to collect signatures for this 
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petition. You see, except you and Lopez, all the 
men here at this camp have signed. Pray read it. 
Perhaps you will add your name. You now run 
no danger, the commander's anger can only con- 
cern those who are at the head of the petition." 

Ram usio read the petition of the "army "to 
Cortez, which Villafana had handed him. With- 
out considering, he folded the paper again and 
gave it back to Villafana. * 

" You will not sign? " asked the conspirator. 

" No, I no longer yearn to return to Spain," re- 
plied Ramusio coldly. "Besides, I am not so 
cowardly as you think, and will prove it by re- 
maining faithful to Cortez." 

" I wish you much luck," cried Villafana mock- 
ingly. " You know now what it is a question of." 

" I know," replied Ramusio, " and will believe 
that it was only a question of this yesterday." 

While Villafana stood there astonished at this 
boldness, Ramusio left the quarters with hasty 
steps, and set out with his bearers. But Villafana 
clenched his fist. " Can I really have been mis- 
taken in him ? Is he really stronger than I ? Have 
I let him see my cards too plainly, have I given 
him too plain hints? At the first sign of treach- 
ery, his mouth must be silenced forever." 

The pitch-gatherers returned froixv tlcL<^ ^<^<<Aa. 
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late in the afternoon. Their number had been in- 
creased, for quite unexpectedly Donna Marina 
had apj)eared among them, for she too wished to 
see the pitch-gathering. She was accompanied 
only by several Indians, and thus Eamusio was 
the only Spaniard in the long train whicli now 
descended the steep path. He led the horse upon 
which the beautiful Mexican sat, so that it should 
not stumble upon the stnooth rocks, and the clever 
Marina, who already spoke Spanish fluently, was 
soon engaged in an animated conversation with 
her esquire. She questioned Ramusio about his 
home in Seville, let him describe to her the 
churches and palaces, then she began impercepti- 
bly to lead the conversation to Mexico, and spoke 
of the great task which Cortez had to accomplish. 
Finally she passed to Ramusio's personal affairs, 
and asked him whether his present occupation 
suited him, or whether he wished another position. 

" They say, Ramusio," she continued, " that you 
do not love warlike pursuits. Well, there are 
other things to be done in camp. Would you 
like to become quartennaster, or a secretary? 
Would you like to exchange the sword for the 
pen?" 

Ramusio's face flushed. This remark from a 
woman^s mouth pained him. So then, even in 
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Marina's eyes, he was a coward. The Mexican 
readily perceived his confusion. 

" O Ramusio," she continued. " You need not 
flush. The post of one of Cortez' secretaries is 
a confidential position by which a man is distin- 
guished. Shall I ask Cortez? Sh'all I speak for 
you? But wait, first tell me frankly : do you love, 
do you honor Cortez, would you conquer or die 
with him? or do you, like the others, long to re- 
turn to Spain?" 

Marina's eyes rested keenly upon the young 
man's face, while her lips smiled. 

Ramusio walked on for several steps in silence, 
then he raised his head, and said : " If I am to be 
frank, Donna Marina, up to this time I have 
troubled myself very little about Mexico. I had 
much to occupy my mind. Until to-day, I have 
wandered on the edge of a precipice, but now that 
is over. I am already on the right way. When I 
consider this, I think it an interposition of Provi- 
dence that I have met you. When I was in the 
woods with the pitch-gatherers to-day, I thought 
of the events of the past few days ; I thought of 
my fall, and how I opened my eyes and looked up 
into Cortez' face. 'I am Hernando Cortez; you 
are saved! ' he said to me, and the words had such 
a wonderfully mild sound in my ears. I b^^'^'^ssss^ 
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SO calm. I owe my life to Cortez, so you need 
not ask me whether I love him and would give 
my life for him. You ride back to him to-day. 
Tell him that Ramusio sends him his thanks for 
saving his life. Tell him I had a hard fight to 
make, for I was forced to choose between the two 
saviors of my life, between Cortez and Villafana. 
I have decided to choose the path of honor and 
duty. Cortez will soon learn that a petition to* 
him has been signed among the soldiers. He 
must not let himself be deceived by this petition. 
Behind this lurks treachery. I know nothing 
positively, I have only suspicions, but I think I 
am not deceived. His sharp sight will recognize 
all this better than I can. Something is going 
on in the camp which as yet shuns the light of 
day. 

"And I have yet another petition to make of 
Cortez: that he will take me away from here and 
station me where there is the greatest prospect of 
encountering the Aztecs. Tell him, Donna Ma- 
rina, that I was once considered one of the best 
fencers in Salamanca; he was also a student of 
our university. Tell him that 1 know of a Span- 
iard in the hands of the Aztecs, who can save my 
honor, and that I will stake everything to set him 
tree. lam ready to deliver myself into the hands 
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of the Aztecs if I can thereby set this man free. 
I will impose upon him only the obligation in re- 
turn, that if he ever goes back to Spain he shall 
discover the man who robbed me of my honor." 

Donna Marina was astonished at the young 
man's speech, although she had been initiated 
into the greater part of the history of his life. 

" You speak in riddles, Ramusio. You must 
tell me more plainly how you have been robbed 
of your honor." 

It was not hard for her to persuade Ramusio to 
confess everything freely and frankly to her : his 
inward struggles, Villaf ana's allurements, his sus- 
picions, and the information which he had ac- 
quired regarding the theft from Villafana. The 
narration took a long time, and they left the woods 
just as Ramusio finished his confession. Donna 
Marina had grown thoughtful. 

" You have touched my heart, young man," said 
she gently. " I will make every effort to win 
Cortez' favor for you. Here is my hand upon it. 
Do not despair. All will yet be well. Villafana 
must be forced to confess all he knows. I answer 
for that to you." 

Ramusio and Donna Marina's conversation was 
suddenly interrupted by the loud cries of the In- 
dians accompanying them. 
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**Malmche! Malinchel ^'^ they cried, and pointed 
to the village lying at their feet. Donna Marina 
and Ramusio also tnmed their eyes in that di- 
rection, and saw a nnmber of chargers being led 
around the village clearing. Among them, Ma- 
rina's eyes at once discovered Cortez' horse. " He 
is there! '' she cried in astonishment, and as the 
path here was no longer so steep, she gave her 
horse a light cut with her whip, and hurried away 
at a quick trot. 

Cortez here? "What did that mean? Had he 
discovered the conspiracy? Had he come as a 
punishing judge? Ramusio's heart beat loudly, 
but his conscience was clear — he did not hesitate, 
but quickened his jxice and fairly ran to the In- 
dian village. 

The men of the ship-building camp were drawn 
up in rank and file. At the entrances to the 
cleared square Cortez' riders were posted. Before 
the ship-builder Lopez' house stood Sandoval and 
AvDa. Ramusio took his place among his com- 
rades; their gloomy looks betrayed to him that 
something very important had happened. He 
glanced around the little group, and the question, 
" What has happened? " died on his lips, for Vil- 
lafana was missing, and before his house stood 
two of Cortez' old soldiers. 
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After a few minutes, Lopez left the house in 
which was Cortez, and addressing the men said: 
" You are to march back,to the chief camp. Get 
your things together! " Ramusio had part of his 
luggage in the quarter which he had formerly- 
shared with Villafana. He went in, but started 
back as he did so, for at the window hung Villa - 
fana's corpse. 

He was filled with horror ; he left his belongings, 
and went out into the open air. His face was 
white as chalk, and his confusion did not escape 
the two soldiers who stood posted beside the door. 

" Cortez is quicker than treachery," said one of 
them scornfully. 

Accompanied by several of Cortez' cavalry, the 
detachment began their march from the ship- 
builders' camp to headquarters. A gloomy, des- 
perate mood prevailed among the troops; almost 
all of them belonged to the conspiracy, and yes- 
terday they had signed their name to the act of 
conspiracy. This writing was now appai'ently in 
the commander's hands, and they trembled for 
their fate. 

Ramusio asked repeatedly what had happened, 

why Villafana had been hanged. He received no 

definite answer. Some of his comrades shrugged 

their shoulders, others replied : " What do I knovx \ 
IS 
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Cortez api)eared like lightning in a clear sky, 
and alighted from his horse directly in front of 
Villaf ana's house. It did not last long. Scarcely 
five minutes, and then he came out ; only the four 
soldiers remained in the house. After about five 
minutes they came out, and said that Villaf ana 
was bound firmly. Then Cortez, Sandoval, Avila, 
and Lopez held a council of war; after a few mo- 
ments Sandoval came out, ordered us into our 
places, and informed us that Villafana had been 
sentenced to death for treachery. Father Olmedo 
went in to the poor wretch, and in a half-hour all 
was over! " 

While the guilty, trembling in dread expecta- 
tion of some unknown punishment, and the inno- 
cent, tormented by painful doubt, marched toward 
the headquarters, Cortez listened to Marina's 
story, and her pleadings for his favor for Ramu- 
sio. The longer his friend spoke, the more brightly 
did the commander's eyes sparkle, and when Ma- 
rina paused he held out his hand to her and said : 
" Marina, you did indeed come here at the right 
time. Now this unfortunate affair will take a 
favorable turn. You have given me the means to 
win back the hearts of the soldiers. You are right ; 
the guilty man whom Ramusio seeks must be in 
the camp, and it will not be hard for me to dis- 
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cover him after your advice. Let them believe 
that I know nothing of their plans against my life. 
It is better so. The inclination to form conspi- 
racies has certainly left them, and I believe not 
one will make use of the permission to return to 
Spain." 

Soon after, accompanied by Sandoval and Avila, 
Cortez and Marina rode back to headquarters. 




XIII. 

Very early in the morning of the next day a 
judicial investig-ation began in the court- yard of 
the palace in which Cortez lived. To the aston- 
ishment of the former soldiers of the ship-build- 
ers' camp who had been siimmoned to be present, 
it was institiited solely against Torribio, and .con- 
cerned a crime which he was said to have com- 
mitted in Spain. 

"Torribio," Cortez addressed him, "you circu- 
lated the report in camp that Ramusio left SevDle 
because of a theft he had committed." 

" Yes," replied the accused. 

" You further related all the particulars of the 
theft to Villafana, from which it is clear that Ra- 
musio cannot be the thief. Why did you never- 
theless persist in destroying your comrade's good 
name by ascribing the theft to him, when the real 
thief was known to you? Answer, Torribiol " 

The accused was silent; he bowed his head and 
did not dare to look at Cortez. He was wholly 
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unprepared for these questions. No one knew 
what Villafana had said to Cortez. Had he been 
betrayed? But it was not possible that Villa- 
fana had told more than he had learned from 
Torribio himself. So the accused took courage 
and replied : " I heard the story from a sailor who 
came from Seville to Hispaniola on the same ship 
with me." 

"And what was the name of this sailor? " asked 
Cortez. 

"Antonio Zamorano," replied the accused, after 
pondering for awhile. 

Cortez smiled. " So you told this story to Vil- 
lafana alone, and to no other comrade. All over 
the camp you industriously spread the report that 
Ramusio was the thief. But you secretly told 
Villafana that another had committed the theft. 
What reason had you for playing such a double 
game?" 

Torribio was even more confused by this ques- 
tion. He was silent. But Cortez went on: " You 
see that I have been informed of it all. So do 
not deny anything. Speak the truth. Why did 
you, in company with Villafana, against your bet- 
ter knowledge, destroy Ramusio's reputation? " 

The words remained sticking in Torribio's throat. 

"I will help you," said Cortez. "Villafana, 
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together with you, wished to persuade Ramusio 
to commit an act of disgraceful treachery against 
the whole army. But as Ramusio remained true 
to his oath of allegiance, you wished to win him 
for your purpose by treachery. Is it not so? " 

" I know nothing of that," cried Torribio, trem- 
bling. 

" Oh, yes, Torribio," replied Cortez. " Only exert 
your memory. Was not Ramusio to play the part 
of Baron Alonso Avila? Did you not plan to 
murder my envoy to the king while he occupied 
his night quarters at the ship-building camp, dis- 
pose of his body, and march with the false Avila 
to Vera Cruz, there to take possession of the ship? 
And what did you finally think when Ramusio 
would not consent to your disgraceful plans? 
Did you not think that you yourself might play 
the false Avila? It happened but three days ago, 
Torribio — the words escaped your mouth before 
Ramusio's hut. Do you deny them also? " 

" He lied ! " cried Torribio ; " that is not true ! " 

" You mean Villaf ana," replied Cortez ; " he can, 
to be sure, no longer speak, but there are others 
who heard this and can witness against you. 
BuJ tell me, what is the name of the man who 
crept into the house of the merchant Ramusio in 
Seville and took the gold out of the father's 
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money-box, putting it in the son's chest of 
books?" 

" How do I know? " cried Torribio. " I merely 
heard the story from Zamorano." 

"You are not lying, Torribio?" said Cortex, 
smiling ironically. " Now Donna Marina accuses 
you of being that thief, that confederate of the 
wicked brother." 

" That is not true! " cried Torribio. " By God 
and all the saints, commander, you must furnish 
proofs against me before you condemn me." 

" That we know," replied Cortez, " certainly, and 
as among other things we lack witnesses here, 
we will turn to God and all the saints upon whom 
you have called. We will summon you to a 
judgment of God, Torribio. This shall decide. 
You shall undergo the test of boiling water." 

Torribio started. But Cortez made a motion to 
his soldiers, and they brought a great kettle filled 
with water. A fire was then lighted in the mid- 
dle of the square and the kettle placed above it. 
Those present knew what this meant. 

The boiling- water test, judicium aquce ferven- 
tis, belonged to the same class as the red-hot-iron 
and duel tests, these being the widest-known and 
most frequently used ordeals. This test consisted 
in the accused taking out with bared arm, from a 
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kettle in which water was heated to the boiling 
pitch, a ring or stone which was thrown in. After 
the test the hand was immediately wrapped up, 
sealed, and not unwrapped until the third day. 
If the skin then showed marks of scalding, the ac- 
cused was pronounced guilty. 

" Take him to the chapel," Cortez commanded 
several soldiers, pointing to Torribio.^ "Father 
Olmedo may there prepare him for the judgment 
of God." 

While Torribio was being led away, Cortez or- 
dered a package to be brought from the quarters 
near by, and told Ramusio to withdraw to the 
house and wait until he was called. 

Torribio returned after half an hour, accom- 
panied by Father Olmedo, whose face wore a very 
troubled expression. 

" He is ready to stand the test of the hot water," 
said the father to Cortez. " I have done what is 
in my power to show him that one should not 
defy Heaven, and that he who voluntarily con- 
fesses his fault will be mildly judged by earthly 
judges also. But he declares that he is innocent." 

" Then the judgment of God shall decide," said 
Cortez. " But first, Torribio, in accordance with 
the old custom, you must change your clothes. I 
have chosen a particular costume for you for this 
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purpose. And now 1 have one more question to 
ask you : were you in Seville on that day upon 
which the crime against Ramusio was committed? " 

" No," replied Torribio. " I swear it by God 
and all the saints." 

" You have heard what he has said," said Cor- 
tez with a frown, turning to the assembly in the 
court-yard. "I call you all to witness." Then 
he gave a sign to the soldiers and they opened 
the package. 

Torribio turned pale, for he was now clothed as 
a beggar, other boots were even put upon his feet, 
and a false gray beard was fastened to his chin. 
After the disguise was completed, Cortez ordered 
Ramusio summoned. 

" So then, Torribio," said he, " in these clothes, 
which cannot be unfamiliar to you, you will un- 
dergo the hot- water test. You are to pick up a 
coin from the bottom of the boiling kettle, and 
this coin you must first let Ramusio give you. 
Go to him and ask him for it ! Go, I command 
you ! " 

Torribio hesitated, for he now perceived that a 
nail was protruding in the sole of the left foot. 
Involuntarily he was forced to limp with the left 
foot. But he suppressed all signs of pain and 
went toward Ramusio. 
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The latter stood by in surprise; lie opened his 
purse to give the imaginary beggar a coin. But 
as he handed him the money and looked in his 
face, he drew back a step and cried: " By Heaven ! 
you are the beggar who met me on that day in 
front of my father's house." 

But Torribio was prepared for this exclamation, 
and while he feigned pride he cried: "Indeed, 
Kamusio, as truly as I live I never begged." He 
took the coin and returned to the group which 
the other soldiers had formed around the steam- 
ing kettle. 

Cortez came forward. " Your victim has recog- 
nized you, Torribio," said he gravely. " Will you 
still deny your sin and tempt Grod?" 

But even this grave admonition from the com- 
mander did not shake Torribio in his determina- 
tion. He loudly asserted his innocence: he had 
nothing in common with thieves of Seville, and 
neither had he planned with Villafana Avila's 
murder. God might be his witness that he cursed 
with all his heart such a disgraceful plot ! 

Cortez made an end to this speech by command- 
ing Father Olmedo to begin the judgment of God. 

The priest now offered several prayers over the 
kettle and had it raised from the fire and placed 
upon the ground. Then he took the coin from 
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Torribio's hand and threw it into the hot water. 
Several soldiers had meanwhile bared Torribio's 
arm, and the latter unhesitatingly and quick as 
lightning thrust it into the kettle to seize the 
coin. But it slipped from his fingers, and setting 
his teeth he was forced to dip his hand a second 
time into the hot water. 

Only a loud groan betrayed the pain which he 
felt, but he had fortunately brought out the coin 
and handed it to Father Olmedo. His arm was 
wrapped up and sealed in accordance with the 
custom. On the third day God's judgment should 
be learned on the same spot. 

After this affair - the rest of the former dwellers 
in the ship-builders' camp were set at liberty, for 
as Cortez declared, Villafana had destroyed the 
list of conspirators in time and had betrayed none 
of his comrades. His confession had referred 
merely to the intended murder of Alonso Avila. 

Cortez knew very well what had been planned 
by the conspirators, for Lorenzano, not Villafana, 
had told him all ; but Cortez himself had destroyed 
the list. He now prepared to march upon the 
Aztecs ; he would not weaken his forces by unnec- 
essary executions ; he satisfied himself with the 
punishment of the leader, and allowed the others 
to believe that they had not been betrayed. Only 
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Tonibio was treated as a confederate, and the re- 
sult of this affair, which would be decided upon 
the third day, was awaited with deep interest. 

Meanwhile another question was occupying the 
minds of the old, tired soldiers of Cortez at head- 
quarters. 

Donna Marina, in the presence of Sandoval and 
Avila, had told of Ramusio's wish to go to Zolte- 
pec, there to be exchanged for Antonio Juste. 

"He really is a good fellow," said Sandoval to 
Avila. "I was deceived in him. Such a sus- 
picion can indeed embitter one's life. I, too, 

could not endure such an accusation." 

* 

" I especially am indebted to him greatly," said 
Alonso Avila; " for if he had agreed to go in my 
stead to Castle Aranda, the ship-building gentle- 
men would have murdered me some fine night." 

" What do you think, Avila — could we not 
bring the desired witness, Antonio Juste, here?" 

" That is a good idea," replied Avila. " I think 
in one night we could reach the temple of Zolte- 
pec. The Spaniards must be liberated before sun- 
rise, and then back to Cortez." 

" I think so too," replied Sandoval. 

"Excellent!" went on Avila; "we could then 
bring a witness to the final decision of this hot- 
waterordealV^ 
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" Come to Cortez: he must give us leave! " 

" Come— he must! " 

And the two brave knights of the conquest im- 
portuned Cortez to allow them to undertake the 
foolhardy adventure with a handful of volunteers. 

At another time Cortez would have flatly refused 
their request. But in these troubled times, when 
the soldiers' courage had so sunken, such an un- 
dertaking, should it succeed, would prove an in- 
citing example to others. 

"I know the temple of Zoltepec as well as I 
know my own hand," said Sandoval. 

"And I the way over the Sierras," said Avila. 
"Besides, the Aztecs are not accustomed to fight- 
ing at night. We will return without a scratch." 

So with their commander's permission Sando- 
val and Avila went among the troops to collect 
volunteers for their adventurous exploit. Cor- 
tez' old swordsmen rejoiced when they learned 
that at this very hour they could thus shame 
their faithless companions. They volunteered to 
a superabundant number, and Kamusio was of 
course the first to place himself at the disposal of 
the oflicers. 

In the evening the little band were ready for 
departure, and Father Olmedo gave them his 
blessing. 
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But when Sandoval and Avila had disappeared 
with their men in the woods of the Sierra, Cortez 
began to regret his too readily granted permission. 
The fact that his best officers participated in the 
expedition did indeed offer a partial guaranty for 
its success, but, on the other hand, in case it did 
not succeed the loss would be too great. He 
therefore mounted his horse, galloped after the 
little troop, and brought them back to camp, de- 
claring that he had merely wished to test his sol- 
diers' courage ; he was proud that they had stood 
this test, but however much he grieved for the 
captives' lot, the risk incurred in undertaking to 
set them free would be far too great. 

When Cortez now returned to the camp with 
the recalled band he was received with loud ac- 
clamations, for meanwhile messengers from Villa 
Kica had arrived with the joyful news that three 
vessels had landed there with provisions and war 
supplies as well as reinforcements. The messen- 
gers also brought mail with them, among it let- 
ters from the soldiers' relatives and friends. Many 
of these letters, however, could not be delivered, 
those to whom they were addressed having long 
rested in Mexican soil. 

One of the messengers, having been received by 
Cortez, asked as he was leaving whether Pedro 
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Kamusio were still in the army, for he had im- 
portant news for him. He was a Sevillian, Go- 
mara by name. 

Cortez at once detained the messenger and 
questioned him closely. When he dismissed him 
he said: "Be silent about it until I summon you 
to testify." 

Gomara had been a neighbor of the Kamusios 
in Seville, and knew Pedro well; he had in fact, 
when a boy, been one of his schoolmates. They 
met each other in camp, and Gomara greeted his 
old acquaintance in a friendly manner, but did 
not engage in any long conversation with him, but 
turned at once to other soldiers. 

Ramusio became despondent. " That is the old 
suspicion," he murmured to himself; "he believes 
that I am guilty and avoids me." 

The third day had arrived. In the court of the 
palace of Tlascala the witnesses of the ordeal had 
again assembled. Beside Cortez stood Donna Ma- 
rina. Her eyes surveyed the assembly with a 
look of strangely certain victory. 

But Torribio was not at all despondent ; on the 
contrary, he came before Cortez with head held 
erect. 

Father Qlmedo began the proceedings with the 
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usual prayers, then Torribio's arm was released 
from the sealed bandages in which it had been 
wrapped. It was greatly inflamed and covered 
with large blisters. A murmur passed through 
the crowd. " He is guilty ! " " Without doubt ! " 

" Do you still deny your guilt? " Cortez asked 
the accused. 

But Torribio had had time wholly to recover 
his composure. In the stillness of his captivity 
he had had time to consider, and as he had learned 
that all the other conspirators had been set at 
liberty, and that Villaf ana had, as it was believed, 
destroyed the list of conspirators in time, he was 
of the opinion that no suit could be brought 
against him for his treachery, and was firmly 
resolved to confess nothing. " I deny any partic- 
ipation in the crime of which I am accused," he 
cried in a loud, bold voice. "As truly as there 
is a God above, I am innocent ! " 

A murmur of anger at this boldness passed 
through the assembly, and Cortez clinched his 
fist as he cried : " Miserable wretch, how far will 
you carry your infamous game? Repent you of 
your sins, for you will soon stand upon the gal- 
lows ! " 

But Father Olmedo sprang forward, and hold- 
ing the crucifix between Torribio and Cortez, he 
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asked the former in a loud voice, so that all might 
hear: " What have you to say to this decision? " 

" It is nuU^ and void," replied Torribio firmly ; 
" for the judgment of God through the hot- water 
test can only be learned by performing this test 
in a church. But there is no church here in Tlas- 
cala. It is null and void, for the judges must be 
appointed by a bishop, and you are no bishop, 
revered Father! " 

Exclamations of astonishment were heard. 
Father Olmedo bowed his head— he pondered for 
a while, then shrugged his shoulders, and turning 
to Cortez said : " He is right ; we overlooked that 
—the judgment is null and void ; it cannot be called 
a judgment of God." 

Torribio's eyes sparkled. 

"And what shall we do, dear Father Olmedo? " 
asked Cortez. 

"As far as my ecclesiastical power reaches, he 
is free," replied the priest. " But he deceives him- 
self if he believes that he has escaped God's just 
punishment. For if he is guilty, God has but 
granted him this victory over his judges to pun- 
ish his wickedness even more openly and severely." 

" Yoil are right. Father Olmedo," cried Cortez, 

" and if you set him free I will take him prisoner 

by right of my worldly office of judge, and will 
i6 
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have him loaded with heavy chains of iron as a 
common criminal. Chain him ! " he commanded 
his soldiers. ^ 

"I suffer unjustly! Have you no other words 
for my protection, Father Olmedo?" cried Torri- 
bio as the chains were being fastened upon him. 

Cortez glanced over the assembly: he saw that 
many thought Torribio was in the right, and even 
Father Olmedo turned to him with kind words. 

Then Cortez commanded silence and said: 

"Calm yourself, Ramusio, your innocence is 
proved. And you soldiers, why do you stand 
there in such confusion — why do you whisper to- 
gether? Do you believe that I have been unjust? 
Then you are mistaken. Cortez is no tyrant. I 
not only have the right, but it is my duty to or- 
der this Torribio to be chained. Father Olmedo 
has rightly emphasized the fact that the triumph 
which this scoundrel fancies he has won over 
us is but an apparent one. The punishment of 
Heaven follows close upon it. 

" Soldiers, before you here stands Gomara, of 
Seville. He brings the news that Antonio Ramu- 
sio has met with an accident. In unloading some 
goods he was severely injured, and confessed 
upon his death -bed that he hired a sailor, by the 
name of Torribio, to compass his brother s ruin. 
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This confession is legally attested, and the au- 
thorities of Seville demand the sailor Torribio. I 
believe that our Torribio is this very sailor, but I 
will not harm a hair of his head. I merely do 
what is my duty : I surrender him in chains to his 
lawful judges. 

"Alonso Avila, to-morrow you will set out with 
the reports to our master, the king; you will take 
Torribio with you and deliver him into the hands 
of the authorities in Seville. And at the same 
time say to our countrymen that they may keep 
thieves and rascals there, for we need them here 
as little as they do at home. Proclaim loudly be- 
fore all the world in Spain that the heroes who 
serve under Cortez' banner are no robbers who 
have set out to plunder the Aztecs of their gold; 
they have a much higher ambition. To plant 
the cross upon the battlements of Tenochtitlan, 
to secure to Spain forever the dominion over this 
mighty realm — that is the task of Hernando Cor- 
tez and his brave soldiers. 

"Farewell, Avila! And you, comrades, pre- 
l^are for new conflicts and victories ! To-morrow 
we march upon Tenochtitlan; but I will compel 
no one against his will. There was a time when a 
petition was to be signed here in camp, in which 
I was to be importuned to return to Cuba and 
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abandon my half-completed work. But few can 
have signed this petition, for up to this time I have 
not yet seen it, but I gladly meet the wishes of 
all those who fear the fighting which is before 
them. Whoever longs for home is free to join 
Avila to-morrow. But whoever is firmly resolved 
to win for himself for all time the famous name 
of a conqueror of Mexico, let him follow my 
banner and hope for victory." 

Cortez' words flew from mouth to mouth. The 
soldiers now praised his generosity, his cleverness, 
his skill. But a very small group carried their 
luggage to A Vila's part of the camp ; the rest faith- 
fully adhered as one man to the commander who 
knew how to win all hearts. 

But Ramusio forced his way up to the com- 
mander, and in a voice which trembled with joy- 
ful emotion stammered his thanks. Cortez tapped 
him on the shoulder and said : " Well, now noth- 
ing stands in the way; you can return in all honor 
to Spain!" 

But Ramusio shook his head. " Oh, comman- 
der," he cried, " I am now the true Ramusio. I 
have been bom again, and I must now show my 
comrades how the students of Salamanca wield 
the sword I " 
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CoRTEZ did indeed cross the Sierras the very- 
next day, from there to descend into the valley of 
Mexico. But the ship-builders remained in their 
old camp, to complete the building of the vessels. 
Of the former campers only Lopez and Ramusio 
remained, Cortez having wisely placed the faith- 
less mutineers in special divisions and taken them 
with him to Tenochtitlan, so tliat they might find 
no time for evil thoughts. Among the new men 
stationed at the camp was Gomara, the Sevillian 
who had brought such joyful news to Ramusio. 

Yes, Ramusio I He was no longer to be recog- 
nized. He was gayer than almost any of his com- 
rades; he sang happily at his work and wrote 
romantic jmems of which Cortez was the hero and 
Marina the heroine. And when evening came 
he no longer withdrew into the darkest corner, 
as had been his eustom, but sat at table with 
his friend Gfomara and questioned him about 
Seville. 
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'And the physician Castaneda is still alive? " 

"And sends greetings to you," replied Gomara. 
" That I have already told you a hundred times. 
And Donna Luisa still refuses all offers, however 
advantageous they may be." 

'' What are you thinking of, Gomara ! " cries Ra- 
musio. "We are going to Tenochtitlan! " and 
he laughs heartily, for secretly he had given Baron 
Alonso Avila a package of letters for Seville, in 
which he announced his intended return to Dr. 
Castaneda, if not as a doctor, yet as one of the 
conquerors of Mexico. 

The day soon came now when the ships were 
again taken to pieces ; then came a number of Ind- 
ians to carry the future fleet upon their backs, 
and finally Sandoval appeared with his troops; 
for the war raged on the western slopes of the Si- 
erras, and the fleet needed a strong guard. 

"Be happy. Ram usio, that you were not ex- 
changed for Antonio Juste," said Sandoval to the 
young Sevillian. " We have been to Zoltepec." 

" From the tone of your voice I suspect that 
your help came too late," replied Antonio sadly. 

" We would have been too late even at the time 
when we first planned the rescue. You remember 
the time when Cortez overtook us and brought 
us back to camp ? The Aztecs have taken the cap- 
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tives to Tenochtitlan; some have been sacrificed 
there, others await the same fate." 

"And how do you know that? " 

" Juste and his friends wrote the story of their 
misery upon the walls of their prison in short but 
deeply significant words. And tears stood in the 
eyes of all the soldiers when we read it." 

" And is it true that Montezuma's successor is 
dead?" asked Ramusio. 

'• Yes. Cuitlahua, the brave prince w^ho besieged 
us in the palace. of Axayacatl, and so hardly 
pressed us that melancholy night on the dams, 
is no longer among the living. Small pox carried 
him away. The new king of the Aztecs is named 
Guatemozin. He is not more than twenty-five 
years old, and for an Indian of delicate appear- 
ance, but so brave and so fear-inspiring that his 
men tremble at his appearance. He is not afraid 
of the most dangerous positions which offer, and 
when he sees the storm gloomily closing round 
him he prepares to meet it as a man. Although 
he is still so young, he nevertheless possesses 
much experience in war, and has already distin- 
guished himself above all others in the bloody 
fights in the capital. He feels as deep a hatred 
against us Spaniards as Hannibal swore against 
the Romans. He has i)laced the city in a condi- 
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tion to defend itself; he encourages his vassals in 
the whole land to attack us whenever we show 
ourselves. He has placed a price on our heads, 
and a still higher one on captives who may be 
brought alive to Mexico. So fearful combats are 
before us, for Guatemozin is firmly resolved to 
defend the throne of his ancestors to his last drop 
of blood; he will conquer or die! " 

"And what is the spirit now prevailing among 
Cortez' troops?" asked Ramusio. *'Are they ani- 
mated by the same heroic courage as the hostile 
army?" 

" The spirit is good," replied Sandoval ; " and I 
have also brought you the new proclamation 
which Cortez made to the army on the march. I 
am to read it before the men here, but can tell you 
to-day the most important part. In the beginning 
Cortez reminds the army that the conversion of 
the heathen is an act well pleasing in the sight of 
the Almighty, and one for which we can surely 
trust to his assistance. He summons every sol- 
dier to consider this the chief aim of his under- 
taking, without which the war would evidently be 
an unjust one, and every conquest made by the 
army would be an act of robbery. 

"Cortez assures the army most solemnly that 
the chief object which he has at heart is to induce 
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the natives to relinquish their gloomy idolatry, 
and to make them believers in a purer religion. 
His second object is to win back the territory for 
his lord and king, which rightfully belongs to 
him. 

" To attain this aim he will maintain strict dis- 
cipline. He limits card-playing, which is the 
cause of so much evil; dice-throwing he wholly 
prohibits. He makes laws against quarrels and 
duels, against personal mockery, and scornful re- 
marks about rival divisions of the army. The 
cries *We of Cortez' troops, they of Narvaez" 
will finally cease. He also deals sharply with 
us officers. He forbids us, under penalty of death, 
to attack the enemy without orders. He restrains 
our courage, and that does us honor," said San- 
doval with a smile, then he continued: "The last 
orders forbid any one, be he officer or private, to 
keep for himself any booty won from the enemy, 
whether gold, silver, feather-work, stuffs, slaves, 
or other wares, whether one acquires it in a city 
or upon the battle-field; and lays the command 
upon every one to surrender such booty to the 
commander or the officer placed in command. 
Any infringement of this command will be pun- 
ished with death and forfeiture of the property. 
And Cortez enforces this command strictly. Two 
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of his own slaves who plundered Indian villages 
he ordered hanged immediately, and a Spaniard, 
also, who had been guilty of a similar offence was 
sentenced to the gallows ; only at the very last 
moment did Cortez order him cut down, so that 
the man escaped with the fright alone." 

'' So we are to march against the enemy jjurified," 
said Ramusio. " I have heard that the soldiers 
have even surrounded Cortez with a body-guard, 
so as to i^rotect him from all attacks. Is that 
true?" 

" Yes, for he is again the darling of the army. 
Antonio de Quinones is the leader of the body- 
guard." 

"And did the Indian allies join our army?" 

"All at the proper time. Cortez now stands at 
the head of an army which numbers at least a 
hundred thousand men. He has encamped in Tez- 
cuco and waits until we have arrived with the 
ships to storm the city." 

" Then let us hasten," cried Ramusio. " The de- 
cisive hour approaches ! " 

" It was a strange sight," Cortez wrote in his 
letter to the king, " such as few at that time had 
seen or even heard of— this transporting of thir- 
teen men-of-war upon men's shoulders almost 
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twenty miles over the mountains ! " It was, in- 
deed a remarkable undertaking, of which the like 
will not easily be found either in ancient or mod- 
ern history. 

Sandoval led the troops, at the head of two 
hundred Spanish infantry and fifteen cavalry, 
with perhaps twenty thousand Tlascalan warriors. 
Slowly and with difficulty, laden with their heavy 
burdens, the troops took their way over steep as- 
cents and rough mountain passes ; while, as can be 
imagined, they offered many vulnerable points to 
the enemy by reason of their long line of march. 
But although small bodies of warriors were from 
time to time seen swarming upon them at the sides 
and rear, they nevertheless kept at a respectful 
distance, as they seemed not inclined to attack 
such a fearful enemy. On the fourth day the de- 
tachment arrived in good condition in Tezcuco. 

Cortez and his officers came to meet them in 
festive attire as far as the gates of the city. The 
line of troops extended over a space of two Span- 
ish miles, and the progress was so slow that six 
hours passed before the last ranks entered the 
city. The Tlascalan chiefs displayed their usual 
splendor of attire, and their united troops, chosen 
from the flower of their warriors, presented a brill- 
iant appearance. They marched to the sound of 
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drums and horns, and as they marched into the 
streets of the capital, amid the hurrahs of the 
army, the cry of joy rang out through the whole 
city: "Castile and Tlascala! long live our lord 
the king ! " 

Then the great day approached when the ships 
were to be launched. It was the 28th day of 
April, 1521. The troops stood under arms, and 
all the inhabitants of Tezcuco had assembled to 
witness the ceremony. For two months eight 
thousand men had worked at putting the ships 
together, and now Ihey were to be launched. 

The ceremony opened with a mass; every man 
in the army, as well as the commander, confessed 
and received the sacrament. Father Olmedo 
offered prayers and implored a blessing upon the 
little fleet. 

Cannon were discharged, and at this signal one 
after another the ships glided down into the lake. 
As they appeared on its broad surface to gay 
music, the royal Castilian flag floating from their 
masts, a cry of admimtion arose from the innu- 
merable crowd of spectators, mingling with the 
thunder of cannon both from the ships and from 
the banks. For the natives this was a new, over- 
whelming spectacle; they gazed in astonishment 
at the ships, which sailed over the water lightly 
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as swans with their snow-white wings, as though 
rejoicing to be in their element. But on the 
banks the Spanish army, with full hearts, joined 
in the hymn of praise, the Te Deum. 

Ramusio was the commander of one of them, a 
distinction which many envied him. 

At this ceremony Cortez undertook the number- 
ing of his troops. He now commanded eighty- 
seven cavalry and eight hundred and eighteen in- 
fantry, of which a hundred and eighteen used both 
the bow and arrow and gun. He had three great 
pieces of artillery and fifteen lighter cannon. He 
was well provided with balls, had about a thou- 
sand loada of powder, and fifty thousand copper- 
pointed arrows prepared after a pattern furnished 
him by the natives. The army was more numer- 
ous and better equipped than at any time since 
their flight from Mexico, and a feeling of pride 
filled the breasts of the Spaniards and the vast 
multitude of Indian allies. 

At this moment thei commander made one of 
his short, exciting speeches which always fired 
the courage of the soldiers. "I have taken 
the last step," said he ; "I have led you to the 
place for which you have so long yearned. In a 
few days you will stand before the gates of Mex- 
ico, the city from which you were so disgracefully 
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driven. But now we advance with a prophetic 
smile. Does any one despair? Then he need 
but compare our present condition with that in 
which we found ourselves twelve months ago, 
when, defeated and discouraged, we sought pro- 
tection within the walls of Tlascala ; or even with 
that of a few months ago, when we pitched our 
cam J) in Tezcuco. Since that time our forces have 
almost doubled. We will do battle for our be- 
lief, for our honor, for wealth, for vengeance. I 
have brought you before your enemies, now it is 
for you to do the rest." 

The commander's words were received with thun- 
dering cries of applause, and the army now ad- 
vanced upon Tenochtitlan. 

'ITie fleet opened the fight, for when Cortez pre- 
pared to cross the dams — and the fleet was to as- 
sist him in this attack — the lake was covered with 
great numbers of the Aztecs' light piragues^ which 
prepared to attack the Spaniards' large ships. But 
at the moment when the battle was about to begin 
there came,"as though sent by Heaven, a favorable 
breeze. It filled the sails of the vessels, which, 
turning upon the enemy, ran down their light 
boats and pierced them with their bowsprits. 
Driven on the wings of the wind, the Spanish 
ships now sailed here and there, spreading death 
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around them, while the banks of the lake echoed 
with the thunder of their cannon. The Aztecs' 
fleet was annihilated and Cortez ruled the lake. 

From his vessel Ramusio witnessed the fear- 
ful siege and conquest of Mexico, which lasted for 
seventy-five days. Guatemozin proved a fearful 
opponent. The conquerors were forced to advance 
step by step, fighting every inch of the way, until 
they reached the city over the fiercely defended 
dams. For three weeks the bloody combat con- 
tinued, but the enemy still held the city. A gen- 
eral storming by the Spaniards and their allies 
was planned, but once more the fortunes of war 
favored the Aztecs. The Spaniards were defeated. 
Cortez, himself wounded,. was with difficulty res- 
cued from the enemy's hand and carried out of 
the confusion of battle. The attacking army was 
forced to seek protection behind the fortifications 
of the city. In this fight forty-eight Spaniards 
had fallen, and what was still more painful, sixty- 
two had fallen alive into the enemy's hands. The 
loss of two pieces of artillery and seven horses 
crowned their misfortune and the Aztecs' victori- 
ous joy. 

The rejoicings of the besieged were great, and 
from the deck of his vessel Ramusio could watch 
the enemy's feast of victory. 
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The sun still was visible above the western hills, 
and threw its beams far over the valley, lighting 
up the old towers and temples of Tenochtitlan 
with a mild glow but little suited to the sad scenes 
of war. 

Then the stillness of the evening hour was sud- 
denly broken by the sounds of the great drums in 
the temple of the god of war. One could hear the 
hollow sounds for miles over the valley, and Ra- 
musio turned his gaze upon the great temple which 
stood, newly erected and again forming the sacri- 
ficial building, upon the site where the old one 
had perished in the flames. The atmosphere of 
the table-land was wonderfully clear and transpar- 
ent, and every moving figure could be plainly seen. 
Ramusio saw a long procession winding up the 
massive sides of the pyramidal temple. When 
the long row of priests and warriors had reached 
the flat summit of the teocalUy he saw the figures 
of many men, bared to the waist, from the white- 
ness of whose skins he recognized them as his 
countrymen. He knew what that meant — they 
were destined for sacrifice. Their heads were gayly 
decked with wreaths of feathers, and they car- 
ried fans in their hands. They were driven for- 
ward with blows and forced to participate in the 
dances in honor of the Aztec god of war. Then 
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the unliappy captives were stretched one after 
another, after their melancholy adornments had 
been taken from them, upon the great sacrificial 
stone. Their hearts were torn from their bodies 
and laid, hot and smoking, upon the golden censer 
before the idol. The corjjses of the slain victims 
were then th^^own down the steep steps of the tem- 
ple, where the savage cannibals tore them in pieces, 
from which they prepared their horrible meal. 

Oh, how great was Ramusio's anguish to be 
forced to see all this and yet be able to oflFer no 
aid! The Spaniards were defeated on that day, 
but the feast of victory of their enemies kindled 
in all hearts the hottest thirst for vengeance. 

Over in Tenochtitlan, meanwhile, the priests 
proclaimed to the people the great prophecy which 
had been communicated to them by the gods. 
Softened by the numerous human sacrifices, the 
god of war, Huitzilopochtli, would no longer turn 
his angry face away from the Aztecs. The dread- 
ful god was again favorably disposed to them ; he 
would take the Aztecs under his protection, and 
before a week had elapsed he would deliver the 
enemy into their hands. 

And from the roofs and dams the besieged an- 
nounced this oracle in joyous tones to the besieg- 
ers. The words of the heathen priests found an 
^7 
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echo in the hearts of Cortez' Indian allies, and 
they saw in the destruction of the Spaniards the 
visible hand of their insulted gods. Fear over- 
came them, and their ranks thinned perceptibly. 

But they were false prophets who had announced 
victory to the Aztecs. For many nights the fires 
of joy burned in the besieged city, often the great 
drum of the war god thundered, and often the 
eyes of the Spaniards were insulted with the hor- 
rible spectacle of human sacrifices; but the iron 
girdle which Cortez had thrown round the city did 
not relax. On the contrary, the battle was re- 
newed, the Spaniards won ground again, and the 
prophecy proved to be a lie of the priests. The 
ashamed allies returned gradually to their places. 

Cortez now changed his plan of attack. He re- 
solved to conquer one street after another, to tear 
down the houses, and with their rubbish fill up 
the ditches and canals so permanently that he 
would have firm ground behind him, upon which 
the artillery and cavalry could move unhindered. 
And from day to day one quarter of the city after 
another sank and was evened to the ground, un- 
til at length the great temple, the teocalli^ went up 
in flames as expiation for the many Spaniards sac- 
rificed there, and from the high summit floated the 
flag of Castile. Seven-eighths of the once so brill- 
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iant city had been levelled to the ground, and 
only in the last eighth were the Aztecs crowded 
together, defending each house as a fortress. 
Their sufferings were indescribable. They lack ed 
drinking-water; the most fearful peril of star- 
vation weakened their strength; all kinds of 
pestilences raged among them; the air was poi- 
soned by the decaying bodies which could not be 
buried. 

Cortez had compassion upon this so severely 
tried people, and repeatedly summoned Guatemo- 
zin to surrender the city, but in vain; the Aztecs 
replied by fresh desperate assaults. But the 
Spaniards saw very well that the strength of the 
enemy was broken by the long privations; the 
efforts they made were weaker and weaker. 

The 13th of August, 1521, had come. " Prepare 
for death," Cortez had said to the Aztec envoys 
who would not accede to his last summons to lay 
down their arms. He waited for a few hours, 
but when he learned that Guatemozin intended 
to try and escape by water, he gave the signal for 
attack, or rather for the fearful massacre which is 
familiar in the world's history. The Spaniards 
did indeed spare helpless women and children, 
but the savage allies murdered every one who came 
within reach of their weapons. And this massa- 
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ere lasted until news came from the ships that 
Guatemozin had been taken prisoner in the at- 
tempt to break through the line of hostile ships. 
In his company was his wife, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the unfortunate Montezuma. 

Ramusio, who had brought the news of Monte- 
zuma's death to Cortez, was among those who now 
brought the captive king before him. The steps 
and flat roof of the azotea from which Cortez had 
watched the battle were covered with a crimson 
cloth and with matting. Upon the azotea itself 
was a table of provisions, from the lack^^of which 
the Aztecs had suflFered so terribly. Donna Ma- 
rina stood beside Cortez; she had stood beside 
him during all the exciting occurrences of the con- 
quest, and now she was there to witness its vic- 
torious close. 

With an expression of suffering submission, 
the last king of the Aztecs advanced before 
the proud conqueror, who knew how to honor 
courage and received the captive with extreme 
courtesy. 

" I have done all that I could to defend myself 
and my people. Now I have come to this. You 
will deal with me as you choose, Malinche." Then 
he laid his hand upon the handle of the dagger 
in the conq ueror's belt, and added violently : " But 
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rather stab me with this and relieve me at once of 
my life ! " 

"Fear nothing! A Spaniard knows how to re- 
spect courage even in an enemy," were the words 
with which Cortez answered him. 

It was about the hour of vespers when Guate- 
mozin was taken prisoner. The signal of trum- 
pets and horns called the conquerors together. 
The victorious troops marched back to the suburbs. 
The massacre was at length ordered to be stopped. 
At one of the camp-iires Sandoval stood beside 
Ramusio. 

" To-night, for the first time in months, I shall 
sleep quietly," said the captain. "A thunder- 
storm is coming up, but the thunder will not 
wake me, for the far more dreadful war-cry of 
the Aztecs is now, thank God, silenced forever. 
I feel indeed like a man who has suddenly es- 
caped from a tower in which he has been im- 
prisoned for months, with the bells ringing in 
his ears." 

And Sandoval fell asleep. But Ramusio re- 
turned to his ship. It already rained, but soon a 
fearful tropical thunder-storm broke over the 
plain of Mexico. The rocky hills echoed with 
the thunder, which rolled over the waste of water 
and shook the few remaining buildings of Tenoch- 
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titlan to their foundations. The lightning seemed 
to tear the heavens apart as its dazzling flashes lit 
up the whole scene for one moment in a ghastly 
radiance, only the next instant to let it sink back 
into gloom. Ramusio watched the raging of the 
elements, which so hannonized with the fearf al 
fate of the city. It seemed to him that the terri- 
ble gods of the Anahuacs, driven out of their old 
dwelling-places, moved about in the tumult, and 
howled as they saw their fallen capital given over 
to its fate. 

The next day the rest of the Aztecs left the 
city. They still numbered many thousand men, 
exclusive of the women and children. From his 
ship Ramusio watched the sad exit, which lasted 
for three whole days. There they walked over 
the dams, men and wives, parents and children, 
the sick and the wounded supporting each other 
as they with diflBculty dragged themselves along, 
dirty and half covered with rags which at every 
step showed terrible wounds. From their weak 
frames and features disfigured by hunger, one 
could read the whole story of the siege, and as 
the scattered groups reached the other side of the 
lake they paused from time to time as though 
they would take one more glance at the spot 
adorned such a short time before with a royal 
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city, once their darling, and the home which had 
become dear to them by so many recollections 
worthy of fame. 

The Indian allies also departed, richly laden 
with all kinds of tokens of Aztec industry, a 
booty which seemed contemptible to the Span- 
iards, for they cared only for the gold. 

But they were disappointed. The whole spoils 
did not amount to more than one hundred and 
thirty gold castellanos. Then the Spaniards 
remembered that during the fight the Aztecs 
had scornfully cried out from the city that 
they would find no more gold, for it was safely 
buried. Their greed was such that they suc- 
ceeded in having Guatemozin tortured, so that 
he might betray the spot where the treasure was 
hidden. 

Ramusio was no longer present when this dis- 
graceful act with which the victorious Spaniards 
stained their names was committed. When Gua- 
temozin uttered during his torture those memo- 
rable words to one of his complaining fellow-suffer- 
ers, " Do you think I should be happy upon a bed 
of roses?" Ramusio had long since crossed the 
Sierras, to bring the news of the great victory to 
the wealthy City of the True Cross, and from thence 
to Spain. He had participated only in the ^wx^^. 
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impressions and remembrances of the great cam- 
paign. 

What the Spaniards here accomplished under 
the leadership of the great Cortez was a deserving 
work. The Aztecs did indeed possess a remarka- 
ble civilization, but their religion was a terrible 
one, and they themselves the worst oppressors of 
the people of Mexico. And however bitterly and 
cruelly the war was carried on on both sides, the 
soldiers under Cortez' banner did not perpetrate 
such disgraceful deeds upon the Indians as did 
the other knights of the conquest. 

With the proud consciousness of having fought 
for Christianity and the abolition of human sac- 
rifices, part of the knights could now return to 
their homes, and with this proud consciousness 
was Ramusio filled as the land now disappeared 
from his sight, and the ship ploughed through the 
waves of the sea upon which the mysterious Quet- 
zalcoatl, the mild god, had disappeared in his 
magic ship from the sight of the Mexicans. 

But in his heart he thanked the Almighty for 
the protection which he had shown him in all his 
dangers. Had he suspected that there, in the 
woods of the Sierra Malinche, his honor would be 
restored to him? Thus he was doubly happy, the 
happiest ot all those who returned to Spain. He 
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had the least gold in his pockets, but in place of 
that he had other treasures. Beautiful garments 
of the wonderful feather-work of the natives, the 
costly plumage which, in his opinion, might also 
excellently become a young Spanish bride. 




XV. 

Several years have elapsed since the events 
which have been chronicled. Ramusio now dwells 
in bis father's house, having inherited all the for- 
tune which had once belonged to his guilty brother. 
Of what need to dwell upon his return to Seville, 
his triumphant reception there by his old acquaint- 
ances, and best of all by the Castanedas, both 
father and the fair Donna Luisa, whose faithful 
love now triumphed? Very soon after hia arrival 
the happy pair were united, and neither has ever 
regretted the day of their union in the years 
that have flown. 

Ramusio, as merchant, is engaged in active re- 
lations with the new Spanish territories. From 
time to time he goes to the harbor of San Lucar 
de Barrameda, and sometimes brings a guest with 
him who is always joyfully received in Ramusio's 
house, for it is always one of his old comrades 
who served under Cortez' banner and who has 
DOW returned home to Spain. 
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Thus Ramusio learns from the best sources the 
recent occurrences in the New World. The old 
Castilian flags which waved in so many battles 
while Ramusio was in Mexico did not later stand 
idle in the commander's room. They were borne 
aloft to new victories year in and year out. The 
Aztecs were conquered, but Cortez sought to ex- 
tend the new kingdom even further; Sandoval 
conquered the wild nations of Panuco in a 
bloody war, and Cortez led his army against Hon- 
duras. 

" But war now rages only on the borders of the 
realm," a guest is now telling Ramusio. " In the 
interior of the land peace rules. Mexico has 
been rebuilt, but it is no longer the old Tenoch- 
titlan. Two thousand Spanish families have al- 
ready settled in it. In the midst of the city rises 
a fortress which makes all revolt among the Ind- 
ians impossible. On the site of the old temple of 
the god of war stands a cathedral, and most of 
the savages have been baptized. Many Spaniards 
have also settled upon the eastern slopes of the 
Sierras, and most of them have laid out plantations. 
The Indians have been apportioned to them as 
workmen, and they now farm all kinds of grains, 
and plants which were formerly unknown in Mex- 
ico. Wheat can be seen growing in many places, 
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sugar-cane has been brought from the neighboring 
islands to the low-lying country, and together with 
indigo, cochineal, and cotton furnishes fine articles 
of trade." 

" That I well know ! " cried Ramusio. " Your 
ships are richly laden with these." 

"Also in the gardens of the table-lands," con- 
tinued the guest, " matters present a very different 
aspect. There bloom the peach, the almond, the 
pomegranate, and the olive, which were formerly 
unknown there. The grape also climbs wherever 
the Spaniards have settled. The harvests which 
now so greatly remind the settlers' in the New 
World of their old homes are celebrated as feasts. 
Only gold and silver are still scarce, although here 
and there mines are opened." 

" It is a pity that you have not found the pre- 
cious spices, the cloves and nutmegs, which would 
pay the best." 

"Wait, wait," replied the guest. "Cortez is 
thinking of that. We hope to find a shorter route 
to the Spice Islands." 

" Ohol " cried Ramusio; " Magellan has been be- 
fore you. He sailed around South America, and in 
the year 1522 the ship Victoria^ the first to cir- 
cumnavigate the world, sailed into our harbor of 
Seville." 
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" We all know that as well as you," replied the 
guest; " but north of Mexico there must be a body 
of water, a passageway which connects the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans. Cortez seeks this pas- 
sage, and if he discovers it Spain will command 
the shortest route to the Spice Islands." 

"Oho! that is something quite different ! " cried 
Ramusio in astonishment. " I did not think of 
that. Then Cortez will be not only a great con- 
queror, but, like Colun bas, Vasco da Gama, and 
Magellan, a great discoverer in addition. And 
how do you fare now in Mexico? " 

"Very well. Only hard times have come for 
bachelors. That is why I returned to Spain." 

"How so?" asked Ramusio, laughing. 

" Yes, Cortez will tolerate no bachelors in the 
country. He has commanded us all to marry 
within the space of eighteen months if we wish 
to remain in the land. Therefore I have come 
here to seek a wife. He is right, too. What can 
a planter do without a wife? How can his house 
be comfortable? Married people have the great 
advantage with Cortez — he has a weakness for 
them. He gives them the best lands, and they 
have always free transportation from the state. 
But tell me, comrade, is it true that the best por- 
tion of the booty which Baron Alonso Avila wag 
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bringing back to our king in Spain, and for which, 
in his time, Villafana so pined, was captured by 
the French?" 

" It is true, comrade," replied Ramusio. " The 
French captured the vessel on the way. King 
Francis I. took the Aztec treasures for himself, 
and when he saw the beautiful and rare articles, 
he cried : ' I should like to see the place in Adam's 
will which justifies my brothers of Castile and 
Portugal in dividing the New World between 
them.' " 

"I will show him," cried the guest; "it lies in 
the points of our swords. We risked our lives, 
we dare4 to discover the New World, we have 
also conquered it, and therefore it belongs to 
us." 

" That is true," assented Ramusio. " How^ great 
is the power and fame which Spain owes to men 
like Cortez ! Oh, could I but see him again and 
press my dear Sandoval's hand ! " 

" Pray come back with me to Mexico, then," re- 
plied the guest. 

But Ramusio smiled. " I cannot do that," he 
replied. " I have told my wife too much of the 
terrible Aztecs, and she will never consent to my 
going among the cannibals again." 

But after the lapse of several years more Ba- 
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musio's wish was fulfilled; he was able to press 
the hand of the brave Sandoval once more. 

Cortez returned to Spain, but he came, not as a 
famous conqueror for whom a festive reception 
was prepared, but as an accused man, to justify 
himself against grave accusations. Jlis enemies 
had slandered him — had said that he planned 
treachery against his king and the founding of 
an independent kingdom of his own in Mexico. 
The slanderers found listeners. Official investi- 
gators were sent to the New World, and so in- 
sulted Cortez that they even forbade his entrance 
into the capital city which he had conquered after 
such a long, bloody fight. Deeply wounded, he 
left the scene of his glorious deeds and landed 
in Palos with a brilliant retinue, there personally 
to assure the king of his fidelity and submission. 

When the news of his arrival reached Seville, 
Ramusio hurried to Palos and learned that the 
hero was at the neighboring cloister Rabida. 

"He tarries there like another explorer who 
also wishes to have an interview with the king," 
one of Ramusio's merchant friends told him. 
" The man's name is Pizarro. He brings strange 
news. He tells wonderful stories of an El Dora- 
do in which the poorest man dines off of golden 
dishes. He wishes to beg the king's permission to 
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conquer that land. But he seems a rough fellow, 
not cultivated like Hernando Cortez — he cannot 
even write." 

That Pizarro was the future conqueror of the 
gold land of Peru. At that time no one thought 
that this unknown adventurer would outshine 
Cortez by securing for the greedy Spaniards the 
treasures of the Incas. Cortez' star was paling at 
this moment, but Pizarro's was just rising. 

"But another of your friends is still here," 
added the merchant—" Sandoval." 

" The brave Sandoval ! " cried Hamusio. " Take 
me to him at once, I beg you." 

" He is stopping at a miserable inn," continued 
the merchant. " He is ill, very ill." 

Ramusio went with his guide out into the sub- 
urbs near the harbor, and finally entered a miser- 
able room. 

" There he lies on that bed," said the merchant 
indifferently. " Excuse me for leaving you, but 
I have an important engagement." 

He went. Ramusio looked about him in the 
dim light. Yes, there in the corner lay the hero 
Sandoval. His face was pale, his eyes closed, he 
seemed asleep. At the foot of the bed sat an old 
soldier, taking care of him evidently. When he 
beard the jnerchant's voice he rose vexedly to se^ 
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who disturbed his captain. He came to meet Ra- 
musio with a questioning look, and as he was si- 
lent he asked shortly : " Sir, what do you wish 
here? " 

"Are you not Juan de Torres? " said the stranger. 

Then the old swordsman took a closer look at 
Ramusio, deliberated for a while, then striking 
his forehead with his hand, he asked: "Well, 
but pray tell me, are you the true or the false 
Avila?"' 

" The false, my dear Juan de Torres. But tell 
me, how is our friend Sandoval? " 

" He is done with life," said a deep, weak voice. 
Sandoval had wakened and motioned to his vis- 
itor. " Come nearer, Ramusio. Spain is ungrate- 
ful, but I am glad that my ashes will at least rest 
in my native soil." 

"Why such sad thoughts, Sandoval? " replied 
Ramusio consolingly. " The journey affected you. 
You will quickly recover, only we must seek bet- 
ter lodgings for you at once." 

" Never mind that ! I was weary and entered 

the first inn. We have had much worse quarters 

over in the land of the Aztecs. I have had much 

to think of lately. Yes, indeed. We suffered 

fearfully with Cortez under the false accusations 

which our enemies have sown broadcast. We 
i8 
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suffered as you did once. Do you remember? 
We have been accused of high treason against the 
king for whom we conquered, with our blood, a 
new kingdom. And what judges were sent across 
the ocean to us! These cowardly creatures who 
would have swooned with fright in one of our 
battles, these official souls, were bold enough to 
exclude Cortez from Tenochtitlan. It is well that 
my last hour is now approaching rapidly. There 
is nothing more for a knight of the conquest to 
do over there. A cowardly people reap the har- 
vest which we watered with our blood. May they 
rob and steal as they^please, but they should leave 
our honor untainted. The king must give us sat- 
isfaction." 

" Calm yourself, my friend, dear Sandoval," 
said suddenly Cortez' voice — he had entered un- 
observed. "All goes well. A brilliant reception 
is before us. I have spoken to the king's ambas- 
sadors who came to greet me. We will be 
greeted with such honors as are due the conquer- 
ors of Mexico. The king is convinced of our 
fidelity." 

" Then all is well," said Sandoval softly. " But 
now much else is clear to me. What is the king's 
favor to me in the hour of my death? Posterity 
is just, and your deeds, Cortez, are such that no 
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human will can ' obliterate them. Come, friend. 
In the stern hours of battle in the ravines of the 
Sierras and in the valley of Mexico, in Panuco and 
Honduras, I have faithfully stood at your side. 
Come, stand at my side in the last hour of my life. 
Support my head while I lift up my soul to God 
in prayer. Let me die in Cortez' arms." 

Quietness filled the gloomy room; those present 
knelt while Cortez supported the dying man. 
In a few moments Sandoval was no more; the 
bravest hero whoever fought and conquered un- 
der Cortez' banner had surrendered his spirit. 

" You are happy, SandoVal," said Hernando 
Cortez, after a solemn pause, "for the honors 
which will be shown us are but poor in compari- 
son with our efforts, and what Spain gives us is 
trifling in comparison with that which we have 
given her." 

And so it was indeed. The conqueror of 
Mexico was made a marquis, and estates in the 
land which he had conquered were bestowed 
upon him, but he was industriously deprived of 
all possibilities of occupying a position for 
which his capabilities and active nature fitted 
him. 

When he returned to Spain his wealth was still 
enormous, and he resolved to use it in th^ further 
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discoveries of America. Having returned to Mex- 
ico, he fitted out many expeditions for voyages of 
discovery in the Pacific Ocean. By these Cali- 
fornia, which only in our times became famous 
for its wealth of gold, was discovered, but these 
undertakings were of no use to Cortez. On the 
contrary, he expended in them the greater part 
of his fortune. But as the governors of New Spain 
laid great difficulties in the way of his further 
pursuit of these discoveries, he returned to Spain 
to justify his rights before the king. But here 
his deserts had already been forgotten. Pizarro 
had meanwhile found in Peru the true golden 
land and had flooded Spain with its gold. So 
Cortez died half forgotten, on the 2d of Decem- 
ber, in the year 1547, in Castilleja de Cuesta, a 
village near Seville, at the age of sixty-three 
years. 

He was one of the brightest figures among the 
conquerors of the age of great discoveries. His 
wars with the savage Aztecs were indeed murder- 
ous and bloody, but Cortez did not stain his name 
with needless cruelties. That he exterminated a 
people which sacrificed so many thousands upon 
the altars of its idols should rather be reckoned 
to him as a merit. Except for this, he dealt gen- 
tl^ with the Indians, There were no blood-hounds 
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among Cortez' troops, and what lie thought of the* 
natives at a time when they were harshly treated 
by the Christians is shown by part of his will. 
" It has long been doubtful whether one may own 
Indian slaves as property with a clear conscience. 
As this is not yet decided, I command my son 
Martin and his heirs to spare no pains in arriving 
at an exact knowledge of the truth, as a matter 
which concerns the conscience of every one, no less 
than mv own." 

He died, like Columbus, in constant expecta- 
tion of being restored to his rights. But yet he 
dared not assert that Spain was ungrateful to 
him, for if he was not trusted, if he was not con- 
firmed in the dignities which he had won for him- 
self, this was doubtless a punishment for the in- 
justice upon which his success was founded, for 
the treachery which he had been guilty of against 
Velasquez. 

But there was. one of the knights of the con- 
quest who was perfectly contented with his lot, 
and this was none other than Pedro Ramusio, 
once known as the false Avila. The passing years 
dealt gently with him ; he lived respected and hon- 
ored by his fellow-citizens and beloved by his 
family, to whom he was fondly attached. As the 
years went by children and grandchildren gath- 
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ered about him, and in the long winter evenings 
the latter loved to listen to " grandpa's " tales of 
the New World and of the exciting adventures 
in which he had been a participant. The old man 
never tired of telling of these adventures, while 
his wife, once the beautiful Donna Luisa Casta- 
neda, and still beautiful as the old lady and grand- 
mother, listened with a peaceful, happy smile 
upon her calm face. 





THE END. 
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illustrate the working of our governmental system, written 
by a prominent member of the New York bar. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

How ? or. Spare Hours made Profitable for Boys 

and Girls. By K. Holbrook. Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 

Interesting and instructive work which in simple language 
devises unlimited entertainment for children of all ages. 
The directions are for working with wood, paper, chemicals, 
paints, pencil, brush and knife, etc. 
Boys' Ourn Book. A Encyclopedia of Athletic, Scientific, 

Recreative out and indoor exercises. Fully illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A splendid book, a source of unfailing pleasure to boys of 
all asres. 
Worthington's History of the United States. By 

Annie Cole Cady. Profusely illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 

The most readable of our short histories, presenting in plain, 
but dignified languap:e, th^ principal romantic events in the 
histx)ry of our country. The handsome illustrations and valu- 
fible portraits add very much to the appearance of the boo^ 



BOOKS FOR Y0UN6 PEOPLE. 

Our Boys In Ireland. By Harry W. French. Profusely 
illustrated with steel and wood enprravingrs. 8vo. $2.50. 
** The volume is one of the best in the literature of travel 

for young: folks"— The Critic. 

With Stanle;p in Africa. By Capt. McClure. With numer- 
ous illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. $2 50 
An exceedingly interesting account of the travels of H. M. 

Stanley in the dark continent. 

THE " HENTY " LIBRARY. 

By Col. G. A. Henty (the boys' own author, launch)' In 
11 vols., 12mO. Illustrated. Each vol., $1.26, viz: 

1. In the Relsn ol Terror: The Adventures of a West- 
minster Boy. 

An admirable boy*s book. The scene is laid in France 
during the first revolution. 

2. With CllTe In India; or. The Beginnings of an Empire. 
A book of stirring adveutures relating to the conquest of 

India. 

3. A Tale of Waterloo; or. One of the 28th. 

A boy's story which covers the Napoleonic wars. Skilfully 
constructed, full of exciting adventures. 

4. By Pike and Dyke. 

A thrilling story covering the period of the Rise of the 
Dutch Bepublio against the Spaniards under Alva. 

6. By England's Aid ; or. The Freeing of the Netherlands. 
Sequel to above, completing the history of the United 
Netherlands. 

6. With Wolfe In Canada ; or, The Winning of a Con- 
tinent. 

Deeply interesting tale of adventure and peril by flood and 
fl«'ld, describing the struggles between England and France 
for supremacy in North America. 

7. The Lion of St. Mark ; A Tale of Venice in the 14th 
Century. 

•'Will be read with keen enjoyment, wholesome and viva- 
cious."— /So/wr day Beview. 

8. With Lee In Tli^lnla : A Story of the American Civil 
War. 

An exciting personal narrative interwoven with important 
historic events, relates many true incidents of heroism on 
both sides. 

9. The Congro Rovers : A Tale of the slave squadron. By 
Harry Colling wood. $1.25. 

*' An account of a daring crow which seeks adventures and 
meets with any number of them."— T/ie Times. 

10. In Freedom's Clause : A Story of Wallace and Bruce. 
"Full of the wildest and mpst remarkable achievements." 

—The Schoolmaster. 

11. Under Drake's Flas : A Tale of the Spanish Main. 
"The hero meets with experience eriough. one w^uld think 

to turn his hair sr&j.*'— Harper's Monthly/ Magazine. 



A Selection of onr New and Artistic American 
Colored Juven le Gift Books, &c. 

Of Quarto size with Colored Board Covers, eaoh, $1.60. 

Eilttle WayNand Great Piays. With 24 colored illustra- 
tions by Klizabbth S. Tucker. The handsomest color art 
book of the year. 

Wee Tots. With 48 designs by Ida Waugh, and poems by 
Amy Blanchard. 

Bonnie Balms. 48 designs. By Ida Waugh. 

April Skies. By Mary A. Lathbury. 12 fac-simile >^ater- 
color drawings. 

Rlnnr-a-Kound-a-Rosy ; or. Twelve Little Girls By 
Mary A. Lathbury. with 14 fac-simile water-color draw- 
ings, and 14 monotirits. 

From Meadow (Sweet to Mistletoe. By M. A . Lathbury ; 
40 designs, printed in photogravures, with verses by the 
author. A limited edition of above is also made in clqth 
and gold covers at $3.00. _ . 

Under Blue Skies. Verses and pictures by Mrs S. J. Bng- 
ham. 48 wate r-color and monotone illustrations. 

Quarto, Colored Board Co\ers, each $1.00. 
For Baby and Me. An attractive juvenile in colors, by E. 

8. Tucker. — 

Bubbles. With charming illusi^wmns. by E. S. Tucker. 
Sonss of the Months. By Lucie E:*-¥iUaj^it> With fac- 
simile water colors. 

Oblong Quarto, Colored Cloth Goveis, 75 eents. 
A C^up of Tea. Pictures from Doll Life. By Elizabeth S. 
Tucker. 12 plates in full color. 

The Funny Book of the Season. Colored Plates, Colored 
Boards, 75 cents ; paper, 50 oenis. 

Bits of Prominent People; or. Transformation Char- 
acter Portraits. Hundreds of laughable changes by 
transposing portraits of Cleveland.Blaine. Harrison, Flow- 
er, Hill, Russell, Boies, ChauncfT M. Denew. Wanamaker, 
McKinley. Talmage, IngersoU, Ward McAllister, etc- 

Quarto, Colored Board Covers, eaoh $1-25; cloth, gilt 
' extra, $2.50. '® 

Worthlnston's Annual for 1893. A volume of interest- 
ing and original stories, poems, biographies, natural his- 
tory, with over 350 illustrations. 

Our Boys In Ireland. By Harry W. French. With steel 
and wood engravings. 
An exceedingly entertaining account of travels in Ireland, 

made by a party of bright American boys. 

In Darkest Africa. A vivid account of Stanley's Travels 
and Adventures in the Dark Continent. 

Handy Book for Boys and Girls. Showing how to build 
and construct all kinds of useful things. 

The Land We Live In; or, America Illustrated. Ed. 
by Edward T. Bromfleld, illustrated -vsith fine wood en- 
gravings. 

Worthlnirton's Natural History. Stories and history of 
animals of all kinds at home and abroad. 

Our YouniT Folks In Norway. By Augusta W. Kellogg. 
Fully ill ustrated . 

Fairyland Series : Quarto, colored board covers, each 90c. 

1. Robinson Crusoe. By Defoe. With over 200 engravings. 

2. Arabian Nl|?hts' Entertainments. With 300 engrav'gs. 
8. Grlmm^s Fairy Tales. Illustrated by Walter Crane and 

George Cruiksbank. Printed in colors. 
4, Mother Goose. Nursery rhymes. Profusely illustrated, 
R Anderssen'M Fafry Tales. 800 illustrations. 
6. iKsop's Fables. Illustrated by Dor^. etc. 
fj. GuUlTer's TraTels. By Swift. 250 illustrations. 
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